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OF UNSELFISH EFFORT 


i: building a great transportation 
s.stem! As a part of the public, we 
v ish you continued success. 
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GOOD GOVERNMENT begins with 





» HONEST BALLOT- 


what may well be our most critical national 
election since 1861. 


[es YEAR the American people are facing 


In many ways, this too is a year of decision for the 
railroads, who are engaged single handed in a mighty 
battle with subsidized and politically favored com- 
petitors. Meanwhile, the railroads are shackled in a 
bewildering mass of discriminatory and antiquated laws 
and regulations left over from the days when the rails 
were the nation’s sole medium of transportation. 


Our industry seeks to strike off those shackles, not only 
that we may survive as a privately owned enterprise, 
but also to insure the jobs and the security of the men 
and women who go to make up our vast payroll. As a 
matter of fact, on a dollars and cents basis the rank 
and file have a far bigger stake in this fight than either 
management or stockholders. 


The key to the entire situation lies in the new 
Congress soon to be chosen. 


So before you cast your vote on Election Day, ‘put 
aside all the slogans and political catch-words, and 
weigh carefully and objectively the economic philosophy 


of those who seek your vote for seats in the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 


The doctrine of fair play for both management and 
labor is not the exclusive property of any one 
political party. 


A new Congress, regardless of its party label, dedicated 
to the proposition that a sound and sensible economy 
can only be achieved through a minimum of govern- 
-ment interference with the normal processes of busi- 
ness, and one that recognizes the inherent dangers of 
bureaucratic meddling and socialistic tinkering, is spe- 
cifically the kind of Congress from which we will have 
the best chance of getting the corrective legislation 
needed to permit the railroads to do the job the country 
expects of them. 


An honest ballot is something more than a mere legal 
vote—it is the free expression of your own innermost 
convictions without regard to the judgment or the »pin- 
ions of others. 


The issues to be joined on November 4th will bh ve 4 
far reaching influence on your future. Think « soul 
them now, before it is too late. 


BUFFALO BRAKE BEAM CO. 


UNIT TRUCK CORPORATION 
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Congratulations, 
ROCK ISLAND 


On 100 Years 
of PROGRESSIVE 
RAILROADING 


“Union” salutes the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company on its 100th Anniversary. 
As long-time suppliers to the Rock Island, we know 
of the many progressive steps its management has 
taken to provide better customer service. 



















Hundreds of miles of modern “Union” C.T.C., 
automatics, and cab signaling are expediting, safe- 
guarding and raising the efficiency of the Rock 
Island’s famous Rocket trains . . . both passenger 
and freight. Two car retarder yards are speeding 
the make-up and handling of the Rocket Freights. 


These modern “Union” systems are long-term in- 
vestments, paying dividends now and laying the 
groundwork for an even more successful second 
hundred years on the Rock Island. 
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In C.T.C.—Cab Signal Territory On The Double- ‘rack 
Rock Island Division, both tracks can be used for trains 
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CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, eight months 
1952 $6,810,999,610 
NN cres Px orsale aera e as 0SE eee es 6, 764, 406, 068 


aw expenses, eight months 
1952 $5,298 ,347,702 


DN ic atidiciasensasssccs. 
bey eight months 
WO Took ators avai ere Sa tole ve sravbwee icave $ 782,437,887 
MONE os aot a oes esos gieteisS ale MeO & 754,296,780 
Net railway operating income, eight months 
0 ESAS ee pee ear eee $ 611,327,838 
WEEP a chenko trwleste sis wie wares ew ew eee 527, ‘579, 745 
~_ _. estimated, eight months 
A iaraie Ghose presdie okiamis ature reise’ ser $ 405,000,000 
1981 EC eee ee ee 339,000, (000 
Average price railroad stocks 
ee ee rr err rrr 62.64 
ROUICNIET Fe NUON os hore knee siceaelars 57.35 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
So WERE PIE: 6 osc es cewss ves 28,017,269 
ee On re 30,343,699 
Average daily freight car surplus 
MPENGTON Ay, NER 50-05 56:5:06e0 00s 2,644 
DCIGSP 6. WFO iesissis ccswccs ces 2,252 
Average daily freight car shortage 
Cpetet Ay WMOR. 6. <s20s0csceeses 16,199 
oe a re 19,789 
Freight cars delivered 
WGGUSE TGS? 56 os occ case cece ce 4,537 
PRUNE UPD 55550556 66 oS bee soba es 7,183 
Freight cars on order 
September 1, 1952 .............. 95,761 
September 1, 1951 ..........000. 139,104 
Freight cars held for repairs 
September 1, 1952 2... sc cseccces 108,222 
September 1, 1951 ...........00. 96,020 
Average number railroad employees 
Mid-August 1952 ..............-. 1,219,257 
Mid-August 1951 ................ 1,297,060 





WEEK AT A GLANCE 





In This Issue 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC reached its one- 
hundredth birthday on October 10. In recognition of that event, and 
in salute to a company, which, although old in years, is young in 
every other respect, the editorial and feature sections are devoted 
entirely to the operations, finances and management of the Rock 


Island. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER KNUDSON, in a speech to the 
Short Line Association on October 3, told his audience that an unnamed 
“transportation journal” had quite irresponsibly charged the I.C.C. with 
being governed by whim in pursuing a restrictive policy against the rail- 
roads in their truck operations. The mystery as to the identity of this 
“transportation journal” will be quickly cleared up by referring to the 
leading editorial in the September 27 issue of Railway Age. We’ll have 
some more to say about this next week. Other aspects of Mr. Knudson’s 
speech are reported in the news pages. 


THE ROCK ISLAND’S full and colorful history will be published 
by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation in 1953 under the 
title “Iron Road to Empire.” The story is being written by William 
Edward Hayes who, besides being the executive assistant to the road’s 
president, is an author of long-established reputation. Mr. Hayes will 
be remembered for his vivid short stories against the background of 
railroad operations which appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Colliers and other national magazines between 1931 and 1942. As an 
editor, Mr. Hayes, in 1929, revived for. Frank A. Munsey the old 
Railroad Man’s Magazine, the publication now known as Railroad. 
Research for the new book has been developed and conducted by 
Arthur W. Large, retired general agricultural agent, who, in his long 
years of Rock Island service, made the road’s historic background his 
hobby. 


In Washington 


LATEST RAILROAD EARNINGS FIGURES to be compiled by 
the A.A.R., as summarized in the news pages, continue the mildly 
encouraging trend which has been in evidence for the past few months. 
Gross revenues, though down a little (1.2 per cent) for August alone, 
were about 0.7 per cent ahead of 1951 for the full eight months. That. 
of course, holds no particular occasion for surprise, with higher Ex 
Parte 175 rates in effect and traffic, all things considered, holding up 
fairly well. More gratifying is the ability the roads are demonstrating 








WEEK 
AT A 
GLANCE 





MORE THAN ANY OTHER ONE 
MAN, President J. D. Farrington is 
responsible for the “New Rock Is- 
land.” In distant years, “when his- 
tory separates the greater from the 
lesser,” there is little doubt, other 
railroad men who should know 
have told Railway Age, that Mr. 
Farrington will rank among the 
leading railroad men of the twen- 
tieth century. 





to keep their operating expenses under close control, as shown by an 
eight-month decrease of 0.9 per cent and a one-month decrease, in 
August, of close to 5 per cent. 


A LONG-RANGE PROGRAM of “study-research and action” to be under- 
taken by the Department of Commerce into various phases of the nation’s 
transportation problems was made public last week by Jack Garrett Scott, 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. The program, which is 
completely outlined in the news columns, is intended, Mr. Scott said, to 
provide a “sound and substantial factual basis for recommendations as 
to “proposed legislative and administrative action.” 


_.. And Elsewhere 


SOMETHING BRAND NEW in “railroad” transportation — re- 
putedly backed by the Swedish millionaire industrialist and financier, 
Axel Wenner-Gren—was unveiled in Germany last week. It is an ultra- 
streamlined monorail system, running on ball bearings instead of 
wheels, with power units and cars straddling a single track elevated 
on concrete supports. These supports reportedly carry steel side flanges 
gripped by the “train” as an added safety feature, and also small 
electrical conducting rails which supply the motive power. The two- 
fifths-size model demonstrated in Germany was said to have reached a 
speed of 93 m.p.h., while it is claimed that a full-size installation could 
safely reach speeds of approximately 200 m.p.h. Sponsors are re- 
ported to have said that construction of a full-size system will begin 
“somewhere in the world” within the next year. British Rhodesia is 
said to be the most likely spot, but there have been rumors to the 
effect that “it might happen here.” 


MORE THAN 20 PER CENT of today’s air travelers use “charge it’ credit 
cards for their tickets, according to the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. The convenience of deferring payments for air line tickets through 
the Universal Air Travel Plan is growing in popularity, particularly among 
business men, with 38,000 new air travel cards issued during the past 
year for travel over the association’s 71 member lines. 


CONSIDERING THE LONG, and thus far largely unsuccessful, ef- 
forts of the railroads to secure some measure of relief from onerous 
and outmoded regulation, railroad men will be surprised, to put it 
mildly, to hear that their industry “dominates” the Republican party. 
Yet that’s what John M. Redding, Assistant Postmaster General, told 
last week’s New York convention of the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, when he declared that a Republican administration “would 
stymie all plans for truck-transportation expansion.” The obvious 
facts, of course, are (1) that the transportation problem should not 
be a political issue at all—witness the Reed-Bulwinkle Act, co-spon- 
sored by a Republican senator and a Democratic congressman, and 
applicable to trucks as well as to railroads; and (2) that the railroads, 
as an industry, are totally lacking in political influence—look at the 
record! It’s only fair to add that A.T.A. officials themselves appear to 
have been both surprised and embarrassed—to the extent of publicly 
apologizing—for Mr. Redding’s transformation of a business conven- 
tion into a political forum. 














“Non-Ops” Drop Union-Shop Talks With Western 
Roads; Southeastern Lines Wont Confer on Demand 


The 17 non-operating unions involved 
in the union-shop case have broken off 
negotiations with the Western Carriers’ 
Conference Committee, and they have 
been advised that Southeastern railroads 
will not form a conference committee 
to discuss the union-shop demands. 

These developments were revealed in 
statements issued October 3 and 4, re- 
spectively, by Daniel P. Loomis, chair- 
man of the western committee, and by 
A. J. Bier, manager, Bureau of In- 
formation, Southeastern Railways. The 
eastern railroads are no longer involved 
in the case, their conference committee 
having signed a union-shop agreement 
with the “non-ops” on August 29 (Rail- 
way Age, September 8, page 11). 

The Loomis statement of October 3 
said union representatives had on that 
day broken off negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of the western carriers  be- 
cause the latter “reafiirmed their op- 
position to compelling employees to 
join unions.” The statement went on to 
say that the western lines did offer to 
enter “union security agreements” pat- 
terned after that entered by the steel 
industry. 

The steel agreement, reached after 
an eight-weeks’ strike, provided that 
new employees be required to sign an 
application for union membership; but 
that, after 15 days and before expira- 
tion of 30 days, they may withdraw 
their application without losing their 
jobs. Non-members already on the job 
when the agreement was made were not 
required to join the union. Union mem- 
bers, however, must maintain their 
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membership until within 15 days of ex- 
piration of the contract, after which 
they may withdraw from the union if 
they choose. 

\long with the Loomis statement, the 
western committee made public a let- 
ter which Mr. Loomis sent on Septem- 
ber 30 to G. E. Leighty, president of 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
and chairman of the “non-op” negoti- 
ating committee. The letter reaffirmed 
an earlier statement of the western 
committee to the effect that the western 
roads would go no further than an 
agreement on the steel-industry pattern 
“or other possible forms of a union 
security agreement.” 

“The position of the western  rail- 
roads,” the statement said, “is that they 
are not willing to make an agreement 
which compels a man to join a union 
against his will in order to earn a 
living. We think such an agreement is 
repugnant to the principles upon which 
this country was founded and is an un- 
justified interference with the basic 
rights and liberties of the individual. 
We are willing to negotiate with respect 
to union security but we are not willing 
lo agree to compel a man to join a 
union as the price of earning a living.” 

Amplifying this in his statement, Mr. 
Loomis insisted that the western roads 
“are not anti-union.” He added that 
those roads think a “great many” of 
their employees agree with the man- 
agements’ stand against compulsory 
unionism. On the matter of departing 
from management’s practice in national 
cases, ie., rejecting the emergency- 

































board report which recommended the 
union shop, Mr. Loomis liad = this to 
say: 

“We have accepted many recommen- 
dations that we regarded as grossly 
unfair and wholly unwarranted because 
we believed it our duty to uphold the 
Railway Labor Act as a means of pre- 
venting the interruption of railroad 
service by labor disputes. In the present 
case, however, we are not confronted 
with a matter of wages or working 
rules. We are faced with the demand 
that we bargain away to the leaders of 
these unions the rights and privileges 
of other free citizens—our employees. 
We do not feel that in good conscience 
we can do this.” 


Southeastern Statement 


The October 4 statement issued by 
Mr. Bier of the southeastern roads’ Bu- 
reau of Information was based on a 
letter he sent to Mr. Leighty on the 
previous day. Like Mr. Loomis, Mr. 
Bier defended the refusal to accept the 
emergency board’s recommendations. 
The refusal to go along on the “com- 
pulsory union shop,” he said, “cannot 
be regarded, in fairness, as deviating 
from the traditional acceptance by rail- 
road managements of emergency board 
recommendations on matters of general 
application.” In support of this conten- 
tion, Mr. Bier argued as follows: 

“The union shop issue is entirely un- 
related to subject matters customarily 
considered by emergency boards and 
properly regarded as within their prov- 
ince. It has nothing to do with the con- 
ditions surrounding an employee’s job, 
ordinarily the subject of negotiations 
between railroad managements and 
their employees. We do not believe it 
was ever contemplated that emergency 
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boards would consider a matter like the 
union shop proposal which would wipe 
out all of an employee’s rights in his 
job, while having no relation whatever 
to the conditions surrounding his job.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bier’s letter reminded 
Mr. Leighty that the southeastern roads 
have been opposed to the union-shop 
demand “from its inception,” because 
they “oppose the principle of compul- 
sory unionism.” Their opposition “is to 
compulsion-—not to unionism,” and the 
fact that an emergency board recom- 
mended the union shop “does not lessen 
or alter such opposition,” Mr. Bier, also 
said. 

“Events since the recommendation 





was made,” he added, “have discredited 
it—particularly as an expression of 
governmental policy. The Congress cur- 
tailed the authority of the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board because that board recom- 
mended a union shop in the steel case. 
In making such recommendation, we 
think the Wage Stabilization Board re- 
lied upon this recommendation of the 
railroad emergency board.” 

In closing, Mr. Bier told Mr. Leighty 
that “certain southeastern railroads” 
were willing to “undertake negotiations 
on union security but they are not 
willing to make any agreement which 
would force a man to join a union 
against his will to earn his living.” 


Knudson Predicts |.C.C. Will Change 
Its Rule to Speed Rate Decisions 


Defense Transport Administrator 
James K. Knudson, who is also a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is on record with a prediction 
that the commission will amend _ its 
rules of practice to provide for ex- 
pedited procedures in general-revenue 
cases. 

The prediction was embodied in an 
October 3 address which he delivered 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association in San 
Francisco. At the same time, he ques- 
tioned the advisability of enacting legis- 
lation designed to accomplish the same 
result, i.e., legislation (like that spon- 
sored unsuccessfully by railroads in the 
recent session of Congress), to author- 
ize establishment of general rate in- 
creases on 30 days’ notice, upon the 
carriers’ certification of their need for 
additional revenue. 

“Ts it advisable,’ Mr. Knudson said, 
“to undertake the solution of a_pro- 
cedural question by legislation? I be- 
lieve the question suggests its own 
answer. The procedural matters pro- 
posed to be remedied by legislation are 
matters which readily can and I believe 
will be covered by appropriate changes 
in the commission’s rules of practice. 
Because a general revenue case was 
relatively rare prior to 1946, departures 
from normal procedures in handling 
them have thus far been governed by 
special rules issued by the commission 
in connection with each separate case. 
If these proceedings are to be so fre- 
quent as to require a continuing pro- 
cedure rule or set of rules, we could— 
and I believe that we should—make 
appropriate amendments to our Gen- 
eral Rules of Practice.” 

The D.T.A. administrator also dis- 
cussed that agency’s activities, calling 
upon the short lines to buy freight cars. 
“All lines,” he said, “should regard the 
burden of car ownership as a joint re- 
sponsibility, and each category should 
contribute its proper share on the order 
books to build up the over-all supply.” 

In other parts of his address, Mr. 


Knudson discussed I.C.C. budgetary 
problems, and contentions that an 
“overly restrictive policy” has been 
followed by the commission in cases in- 
volving motor operations by railroads 
and rail affiliates. The former discus- 





sion pointed up the impact of cuts in 
commission appropriations with this 
statement: 

“Tt will mean that our motor carrier 
cases, to the tune of nearly fifteen hun- 
dred unheard proceedings, will gather 
dust in our files while awaiting their 


turns before our depleted force of ex- 


aminers. It will mean continued delay 
in our rate cases; the cavalier scrutiny 
of tariffs, if any at all; a cursory in- 
stead of a thorough job in the essential 
task of locomotive inspection; and vir- 
tually no activity whatever with respect 
to motor carrier safety.” 

As to commission policy with respect 
to motor operations of the railroads, 
Mr. Knudson advised the short-line 
representatives that, where the ends of 
the national transportation policy would 
be met by proposed motor operations, 
applicant railroads may invoke that 
policy. He also suggested short-line 
divisions of joint rates might be due for 
adjustments. He then added: 

“Whether the last best hope lies in 
attempted recourse to motor operations, 
a campaign of bargaining for greater 
divisions, or in some other formula, the 
short line has played a vital role in de- 
veloping our national economy and is 
entitled to our solicitude.” 


Scott Outlines Commerce Departments 
Program of Transportation Research 


Jack Garrett Scott, Under Secretary 
of Commerce for Transportation, made 
public on October 7 the outline of his 
office’s tentative program of “study-re- 
search and action.” 

The program, which he called a 
“long-range” project, was approved by 
Mr. Scott after consultation with other 
agencies of the government and the 
Commerce Department’s Transportation 
Council. The council is an advisory 
group organized last spring under the 
chairmanship of P. A. Hollar, vice- 
president of the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. Its membership includes rail- 
road executives, representatives of other 
forms of transportation and other inter- 
ested parties. 

Mr. Scott said it was intended that 
the studies to be conducted would pro- 
duce a “sound and substantial factual 
basis” for recommendations by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce for “proposed legis- 
Jative and administrative action.” 

Such recommendations, Mr. Scott 
added, would be directed toward accom- 
plishment of seven “primary objec- 
tives,” including imposition of charges 
for use of transport facilities provided 
by the government—“but only when 
and to the extent that such charges are 
fair and equitable, are clearly justified 
by all the facts and circumstances, and 
are consistent with national transporta- 
tion policy.” That is the sixth of the 
seven “primary objectives,” the others 
being: 

1. Establishment and maintenance of a 


privately owned, financially healthy and 
well coordinated transportation system, 
which is efficiently and economically oper- 
ated, at the lowest reasonable total eco- 
nomic cost to the general taxpayers and 
transportation users. 

2. Assurance of the provision of efficient 
modern transportation facilities and serv- 
ices, which will be adequate for the needs 
of commerce and defense, at just and 
reasonable rates, and without undue or 
unreasonable discrimination. 

3. Recognition and preservation of the 
inherent advantages of the various types 
of transportation, and prevention of un- 
reasonable discriminatory practices as be- 
tween them. 

4. Limitation of transport regulation to 
the degree clearly required by the public 
interest and to that which is adminis- 
tratively manageable, consistent with 
sound managerial discretion of the car- 
riers. 

5. Limitation of governmental assistance 
to transportation to those situations where- 
in such assistance is clearly justified by 
national transportation policy and require- 
ments and is consistent with the general 
state of the nation’s economy and _ the 
public budget. 

6. Retention by the states of their 
primary powers in the transportation field 
which can be more effectively and effi- 
ciently exercised by them than by the 
federal government and which do not con- 
stitute undue burdens upon or obstruc- 
tions to interstate or foreign commerce 
and do not conflict with the exercise by 
the federal government of its paramount! 
authority over such commerce. 


The outline of the program was set 
out in Mr. Scott’s statement as follows: 
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1. Transportation research program 
of the various federal agencies. 
2. Transportation as a factor in 
production, distribution, industry 
location, international trade, and 

defense. 


Preliminary Considerations 
|. Government Promotional Activities. 

A. Identification of Government Assist- 
ance, 

1. Definition of Promotional Activi- 
ties. 

2. Government agencies, transport 
agencies and users involved. 

3. Government assistance by form of 
transport and type of assistance. 
a. Purpose of stated need and 

justification for government as- 
sistance 

b. Nature and extent of govern- 
ment aid 
(1) Type and method of as- 

sistance or facilities pro- 
vided (including federal 
government operations) 
(2) Amount (cost) and _ loca- 
tion 
(3) Public or private jurisdic- 
tion and ownership 
c. The organization and adminis- 
tration of government aid 
(1) The administrative _ re- 
sponsibility and organiza- 
tion 

(2) The relation between gov- 
ernment agencies 

(3) Financing of Federal as- 
sistance 

(4) Standards and criteria ap- 
plied in determination of 
type, priority and amount 
of assistance 

4. Relative use and volume of traffic 
on transport facilities. 

a. Scope of transport facilities 
and services including those 
privately owned and operated 

b. Use of facilities rereiving aid 

c. Use of facilities not receiving 
aid or minor amount 

5. Proposed legislative, executive 
and administrative actions affect- 
ing federal aid activities. 

B. Critical analysis and evaluation of 
techniques and standards applied in 
providing government assistance. 
1. Conclusions and recommendations 


G. 


. Desirability of coordination of pro- 


motional activities of federal agen- 

cles. 

1. Problems of administration, cr- 
ganization, and federal, state and 
local jurisdiction 

2. Conclusions; recommendations 


. Benefits or detriments resulting or 


to result from government assistance 

to transportation 

1. In the general public interest in- 
cluding defense considerations 

2. To transportation users 

3. To transportation industry 

4. Conclusions 


. Benefits in relation to costs of fur- 


nishing assistance 

1. Problems of cost allocation 

. Effect on transportation users 

. Effect on interagency competition 

. Effect on public (private) invest- 
ment in transportation industry 

. Effect on federal expenditures 
and budget 
Safety considerations 


wm Co Do 


on 


6. 
. Effect of variation in government 


policy with respect to promotion or 

non-promotion of particular and 

different types of carriers 

1. Effect on carrier competitive re- 
lationships (regulated and un- 
regulated) 

2. Effect on transportation user 

Desirability, extent and method of 

user payment for government as- 

sistance. 

1. Identification 

a. Present extent or absence of 
user charges by form of trans- 
port 

b. Justification, bases and meth- 
ods of payment 

c. Distribution or application of 
payments 

. Effect on provision of transporta- 

tion services 

Effect on interagency competi- 

tion 

. Effect on promotional policies 

. Effect on regulatory policies 

6. Determination of user charge 

policy and principles 

. Desirability of extension or modi- 

fication of user charges 

a. Basis and method of applica- 
tion 

b. Effect on provision of trans- 
portation services 


we Ww po 


c. Effect on transportation users 
d. Effect on carrier competition 
e. Effect on promotional policies 
f, Effect on regulatory policies 


II. Government (Federal) Regulatory ac- 
tivities 
A. Nature and scope of regulation 


1. The federal agencies, transport 
agencies and users involved 
2. Evaluation of regulatory policies 
generally — quasi-judicial and 
quasi-legislative 
a. Objectives and requirements 
for 
b. Extent and nature as between 
modes of transport—inherent 
advantages 
Exempt and unregulated or 
partially regulated operations 
—private carriers 
. Effectiveness or inadequacies 
of regulatory methods and 
procedures 
e. Effect on competitive relation- 
ships (carrier and user) 
f. Effect on regulated carriers as 
against unregulated carriers 
g. The problem of “integration” 
h. Conclusions and recommenda- 
tions 
3. Evaluation of service, rate and 
safety regulations 
a. Service 
(1) Standards for entry, scope. 
and withdrawal of service 
and facilities 
(2) Maintenance of marginal 
services 
(3) Service obligation and 
compliance 
(4) Effect on competitive re- 
lationships 
(5) Conclusion and recom- 
mendations 
b. Rates (and costs) 
(1) Standards, controls and 
their administration 
(2) Effect on competitive re- 
lationships 
(3) The desirability of through 
routes and joint rates 
(4) Effect on regional de- 
velopment and_ industry 
location 
(5) Conclusions and recom- 
mendations 


> 


5 
_ 


B. Safety 


1. Extent of federal regulation 





TRAIN HEATING PROBLEMS were discussed in this all- 
day meeting held in Chicago on September 18 under 
sponsorship of the Vapor Heating Corporation. The group 
included 137 mechanical department supervisory officers 
from 53 different U.S., Canadian and Alaskan railroads, 
plus some 60 representatives of firms in the railway supply 
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industry. Discussion also touched upon use of steam gen- 
erators to furnish steam and heat for railroad shops and 
other buildings. L. H. Gillick, sales manager of Vapor 
Heating, presided over the meeting, which was held follow- 
ing conclusion of the Coordinated Mechanical Associations 
conventions. 
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2. Effectiveness 
3. State vs federal regulation 
4. Conclusions and recommendations 
C. Investigation of advantages and dis- 
advantages of unification of  reg- 
ulatory functions of federal agencies 
1. Lack of coordination of domestic 
and international surface and air 
transport regulation 
2. Carrier versus functional organ- 
ization 
3. Problems of federal, state and 
local jurisdiction 
a. Passenger train operations 
b. Motor carrier rates 
4. Suggested plan 
11. Coordination and Consistency between 
Promotional and Regulatory Activi- 
ties 
\. Effect of promotional 
regulation 
1. On entry and expansion of serv- 
ices and utilization of facilities 
2. On competition between carriers 
and allocation of traffic 
3. Question of relative economy and 
fitness 
4. On transportation users 
9. Effect of extension or modifica- 
tion of user charges 
6. Effect on national versus regional 
and local interests 
7. Conclusions and recommendations 
. Effect of regulatory policies on pro- 
motional programs 
1. On entry, expansion or abandon- 
ment of services 
2. Effect of rate policies on compe- 
tition between carriers 
3. On transportation user 
4. Effect of extension or modifica- 
tion of user charges 
5. Effect on national, regional and 
local interests 
6. Conclusions and recommendations 
C. Effect of variation in government 
policy with respect to promotion or 
non-promotion of particular and 
different types of transport and rela- 
tive freedom allowed certain por- 
tions of particular forms of  trans- 
port. 
D. Conclusions and recommendations 
IV. Special and Other Problems 
A. Relation of wage and rate deter- 
minations 
B. Transportation excise tax 


policies on 


-_ 


(. Economics of long-distance opera 
tions 
1. Terminal costs 
2. Line-haul costs 
3. Service requirements and _— efh- 

ciency 

1. Conclusions 

D. The small shipment and = merchan- 
dise traffic problem 

E. The railroad passenger deficit prob- 
lem 

F. The commodities clause 

G. The desirability of repeal of Section 
22 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


Chevrier Optimistic 
On Seaway Development 


In his first public pronouncement 
since the United States Senate, on June 
18. rejected a resolution to approve a 
Canada-United States agreement on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, Lionel Chevrier. 
Canada’s Minister of Transport, said at 
Montreal in a recent address that “very 
considerable progress has been made 
which augurs well for the future” of 
both power and navigation develop- 
ment. 

“It cannot be said.” he declared, that 
“the last obstacle in realization of this 
project has been surmounted” but that 
if the International Joint Commission 
gives approval to the separate submis- 
sions from the Canadian and United 
States governments on power develop- 
ment, it would “enable the essential 
hydroelectric development to proceed 
without delay.” He added that given 
assurance of this development, “Canada 
would construct the navigation canals.” 

In an address delivered to the Riche- 
lieu Club, Mr. Chevrier indicated that 
“one of the greatest benefits” which 
completion of the project would bring 
to the province of Quebec would “be 
the stimulus it will give to iron ore 
development in the Ungava district.” 
He also thought many Quebec ports, 
including Montreal, Quebec, Sorel, 
Three Rivers. Seven Islands and others. 





RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY em- 
ployees at completion of a course in 
supervisory development held recently 
in New York City. Primary objective 
of the program is to promote develop- 
ment of supervisory personnel in the 





agency’s express terminals. Those who 
first complete it become instructors 
and will conduct similar courses for 
terminal supervisory personnel, It is 
planned to operate the program on 
a continuing basis. 








“stand tu gain from their position 0; 
a new and expanding avenue of com 
merce.” 

Mr. Chevrier predicted that Montrea 
would be called upon to handle “s« 
much additional cargo” as to requir 


“ 


a very substantial expansion of harbo: 
facilities,” and announced that the Na. 
tional Harbours Board is planning ex. 
pansions for Montreal to cost $7,300. 
000 in the next two or three years. Con- 
sideration would also have to be given 
to addition of another 5.000.000 bushels 
of elevator storage capacity in the near 
future, he said, and “in further antici- 
pation of the seaway opening, it is ap- 
parent that new unloading berths will 
be required to handle large bulk car- 
riers in place of the present canallers.” 


Waybill Studies 


Additional waybill studies issued by 
the Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, include the following: 

Statement No. 5230, State-to-State Dis- 
tribution of Products of Agriculture, 
Trafic and Revenue—Terminations in the 
vear 195]. 

Statement No. 5232, State-to-State Dis- 
tribution of Products of Mines, Traffic 
and Revenue—Terminations in the year 
1951. 

Statement No. 5233, State-to-State Dis- 
tribution of Products of Forests, Traffic 


and Revenue—Terminations in the year 
1951. 

Statement No. 5235, Traffic and Rev- 
enue Progressions by Specified Mileage 
Blocks for Commodity Groups and Classes 
—Terminations in 1951. 


Amortization Certificates 


Certificates of necessity for acceler- 
ated tax amortization of facilities were 
granted to seven railroads during the 
period from September 4 through Sep- 
tember 10, the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration has announced. 

Roads receiving the fast write-off cer- 
tificates are listed below, together with 
the amounts approved by D.P.A. and 
the percentages of those amounts which 
can be written off in five years. 

Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri, $105.- 
383—55 per cent. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie, $6,467,500—55 
per cent, and $1,735.200—40 per cent. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, $330,000 
50 per cent. 

Chicago & Illinois Western, $47,257- 
40 per cent. 

Southern, $68,063—40 per cent. 

Texas & New Orleans, $130,401—70 per 
cent. 

Western Maryland, $814,900—40 per 
cent. 

In its report for the period from 
September 11 through September 17. 
D.P.A. showed that certificates then 
approved included those listed below: 

Alabama Great Southern, $37,000—50 
per cent. 

Kansas City Southern, $32,744—40 pe: 
cent. 

Oregon Short Line, $4,079,268 
cent, and $1,193,045—40 per cent. 

Pennsylvania, $44,838—40 per cent. 

Southern, $38,200—40 per cent. 

Texas & New Orleans, $69,534—40 per 


cent. 


20 pe! 
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Union Pacific, $25,346—40 per cent. 

In its report for the period from Sep- 
tember 18 through September 24. 
).P.A. showed that certificates then ap- 
proved included the following: 

Atlantic Coast Line, $80,255—50 per 
rent. 
coun of Pennsylvania, $2,703,394—40 
per cent. 

Ilinois Central, $131,353—40 per cent. 

Louisville & Nashville, $80.255—50_ per 
cent. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, $400,000 


59 per cent. 

New York Central, $244,000—40 per 
cent, 

Norfolk & Western, $1,009,500—40 per 
cent. 

Pennsylvania, $377,700—40 per cent. 

Wabash, $2,059,271—55 per cent: $28.- 
Y65—70 per cent; and $14.500—40 per 
cent, 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended October 4 totaled 851.866 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on October 9. This 
was a decrease of 10.119 cars, or 1.2 
per cent, compared with the previous 
week: a decrease of 6,891 cars, or 0.8 
per cent, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and a decrease of 
12.037 cars. or 1.4 per cent. compared 
with the equivalent 1950 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended September 27 totaled 862.- 
061 cars; the summarv for that week, 
compiled by the Car Service Division. 
\.A.R.. follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

For the week ended Saturday, September 27 








District 1952 1951 1950 
Eastern ....... 141,025 143,814 151,709 
Allegheny ..... 168,927 175,595 176,590 
Pocahontas .... 63,616 : 68,243 
Southern ...... 133,860 131,414 135,432 
Northwestern .. 151,140 143,090 146,390 
Central Western 135,512 137,391 136,044 
Southwestern .. 67,981 65,537 65,778 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 354,633 346,018 348,212 
Total All Roads 862,061 864,575 880,186 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

Products ..... 50.872 51,330 51,297 
LivestOck ...... 13,224 17,174 15,594 
ee 150,889 160,218 165,905 
ol ee 14,366 15,985 15,530 
Forest products 44,096 45,593 50,056 

eee 98,002 2,200 79,398 
Merchandise |.c.l. 76,383 76,949 90,121 
Miscellaneous .. 414,229 415,126 412,285 
September 27 .. 862,061 864,575 880,186 
September 20 .. 873,559 863,690 870,529 
September 13 .. 881,218 850,812 866,658 
September 6 ... 746,044 732,769 751,449 
August 30 .... 727,344 829,481 851,841 
Cumulative total 

39 weeks ....28,017,269 30,343,699 28,498,859 


Canadian Roads Would 
Revise Export-Import Rates 


Canadian railways are undertaking a 
seneral revision of rates on export and 
nport trafic through eastern ports. 
he move is aimed at getting more rey- 
enue for the carriers by pegging Cana- 
‘an rates to the higher export-import 
narges of United States railways. It 
‘ould be the first general revision of 
e basis of these rates since 1905, 
iough they have been subject to pe- 
odie increases. 
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THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of 
air conditioning was marked in Pitts- 
burgh by presentation by Cloud Wam- 
pler, president of the Carrier Corpor- 
ation, to C. M. Yohe, president of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, of a com- 
memorative certificate. The presenta- 
tion took place on the platform of the 
Pittsburgh terminal where Dr. Willis 


H. Carrier, inventor of air condition- 
ing, is said to have conceived humidity 
control, a major principle of man- 
made weather, while waiting for a 
train. In the background are_ the 
buildings of the Gateway Center, said 
to be the largest commercial office 
building installation of air condition- 
ing in the world. 





The revision would include increases 
and decreases, but increases would 
heavily outnumber’ reductions and 
would be bigger. Increases would run 
to about 40 per cent and decreases to 
around 25 per cent. 

The changes would apply on trafhe 
through ports of Halifax, St. John, 
Montreal, Quebec, Sorel. Three Rivers. 
and the U. S. Atlantic seaboard, and 
would extend as far west as the On- 
tario-Manitoba border. 

Railway officers have not yet esti- 
mated how much revenue they would 
get from the changes. However. the big 
bulk of Canada’s overseas exports and 
imports—excluding western grain— 
moves on these rates. 

One effect of the revision, if it is 
finally endorsed by the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners. would be to cut 
down proportionately the size of any 
future general freight rate increase. 

The board suggested last January 
that the railways might look into ex- 
port-import rates—among other special 
tolls—for this purpose. The railways 
now have applied for repeal of the 
board’s 1905 order setting up the ex- 
isting basis. and the board has granted 
this. but will take into consideration 
representations from any interests that 
feel themselves injured by the proposed 
new scales. ° 

The export-import proposal is one of 
a number being put forward by the 
railways in the search for more revenue 
outside general rate increases. Another 


major one is a basic overhaul of eastern 
Canada’s so-called “Schedule A” rates 
which have not had a full revision since 
1907 (Railway Age, August 11, page 
78). 


Safety Regulations 
For Motor Carriers 
The 1952 revision of “Motor Carrier 


Safety Regulations” is now available 
through the Government Printing 
Office, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission advised recently. The 59-page 
booklet contains I.C.C. safety regula- 
tions applicable to motor common car- 
riers, contract carriers, private car- 
riers and so-called “exempt” carriers. 
Price of the booklet is 20 cents. 


Bamberger Ends Rail 


Passenger Service 


The era of interurban electric rail- 
way passenger service in Utah came 
to a close last month. when a_ two- 
car train of the Bamberger Railroad 
made a final run from Salt Lake City 
io Ogden. 

A fire, which destroyed the car re- 
pair shops at North Salt Lake City 
last March (Railway Age, March 31. 
page 595), precluded further heavy re- 
pairs to rolling stock. and. as many 
parts for the cars were no longer avail- 
able through suppliers, the road ulti- 
mately received approval from the Pub- 











CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
October 4 were announced by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads on 
October 9 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 








Plain. Box ...... 8 8,358 
Auto Box ....... 10 115 

Total Box ..... 18 8,473 
Gondola ........ 208 3,851 
 Sksswn wes 9 3,078 
Covered Hopper .. 0 245 
eee 101 180 
EMR MAREE ioe ee & 329 
Refrigerator ..... 1,540 0 
LE Spill a Sey oes 760 43 

tel 6 Seeks 2.644 16,199 





lic Service Commission of Utah to 
transfer all passenger service to buses 
of the subsidiary Bamberger Trans- 
portation Company. 

The last run received widespread at- 
tention from the Utah press. President 
Julian M. Bamberger stated that freight 
service will continue to be handled by 
the road’s diesel locomotives and that 
electrical equipment, trolley wire, poles, 
etc., will be removed from the right of 
way. 


Chappell Heads C.B.R.E. 


Aaron Mosher has resigned as 
president of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees, and Harry 
Chappell, of Winnipeg, has been 
elected new head of the organization, 
which has over 30,000 members, all in 
non-operating groups of railway em- 
ployees in Canada. 

Mr. Mosher had held his post for 44 
years; he remains head of the Canadian 
Congress of Labor. 

The new president of the C.B.R.E. 
has been its general representative in 
western Canada. 


1.C.C. Study on Railroad 
Requirements Released 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued, “as information,” the 
study made by its Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and_ Statistics on 
“Capacity and Capital Requirements 
of the Railroad Industry.” 

The study was reviewed in Railiay 
Age, August 11, pages 54-56. It covers 
four classes of railroad facilities 
(freight cars, motive power, passenger- 
train cars and classification yards). 
and it discusses the expansion required 
for peak “preparedness” and for all- 
out war. 

A notice from Acting Secretary 
George W. Laird of the ILC.C. said 
the bureau study was being distributed 
generally because “various groups, 
agencies and individuals . . . have ex- 
pressed an interest . ” The study 
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was prepared as part of a research 
program in interindustry economics, 
sponsored by the Department of the 
Air Force. The commission has des- 
ignated it as Statement No. 5227. It 
carries a disclaimer to the effect that 
the statement “has not been considered 
or adopted” by the commission. 


B&O Launches Supervisory 
Development Program 


A newly organized “supervisory de- 
velopment program,” designed to teach 
men how to be “better bosses,” was in- 
augurated by the Baltimore & Ohio on 
September 22. 

The first phase of training under the 
program is a course in “human rela- 
tions.” based on guided discussions 
and designed to teach supervisors how 
to handle people. Instruction in the 
course will occupy five full days, dur- 
ing which participants will be relieved 
of all other duties. Each study group 
will contain only 12 officers, to insure 
each member a full opportunity to take 
part in the discussions, but classes will 
be so timed and placed as to reach 
hundreds of operating supervisors on 
all levels throughout the entire B&O 
system. 


Fourth Quarter Loadings 
Seen 1.4 Per Cent Higher 


Freight car loadings in the fourth 
quarter of 1952 are expected to be 1.4 
per cent above those in the same pe- 
riod of 1951, according to estimates of 
the 13 regional Shippers Advisory 
Boards. 

On the basis of those estimates, load- 
ings of the 32 principal commodity 
groups will be 8,129,875 cars in the 
fourth quarter of 1952, compared with 
8.015.328 actual loadings for the same 
commodities in the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. Ten boards estimated 
an increase and three a decrease in 
loadings for the year’s fourth quarter 
compared with the like 1951 period. 

The tabulation shows actual loadings 
for each district in the fourth quarter 
of 1951, estimated car loadings for the 
fourth quarter of 1952, and percentage 
of change. 


Actual Estimated 

Loadings, Loadings, 
Shippers Fourth Fourth 
Advisory Quarter Quarter Per Cent 
Board 1951 1952 Increase 
Atlantic States 833,953 848,174 1.8. 
New England 115,154 111,979 2.8 dec. 
Allegheny 1,035,672 1,018,835 1.6 dec. 
Ohio Valley 1,050,573 1,016,952 3.2 dec. 
Southeast 1,008,428 1,047,229 3.8 
Great Lakes 53,916 572,989 ra 
Central Western 322,834 335,329 3.9 
Midwest 897,366 920,297 2.6 
Northwest 590,601 599,534 Pe} 
Trans-Missouri- 

Kansas 413,167 420,719 1.8 
Southwest 563,321 569,032 1.01 
Pacific Coast 377,817 391,098 a5 
Pacific Southwest 273,084 277,708 Reg 


TOTALS 


The boards expect an increase in the 
loading of 21 of the commodities listed 
and a decrease in 11. Commodities for 
which increases are estimated. and the 
amount of increase. include: Ore and 


8,015,328 8,129,875 1.4 


concentrates, 12.1 per cent; hay, straw 
and alfalfa, 10.7 per cent; potatoes, 
10.6 per cent; vehicle parts, 9.5 per 
cent: live stock, 7.7 per cent: fresh 
fruits other than citrus fruits, 5.3. per 
cent: food products in cans and _ pack- 
ages, 4.4 per cent; sugar, syrup and 
molasses, 4 per cent; chemicals and 
explosives, 3.1 per cent; and iron and 
steel, 2.9 per cent. 

Commodities for which decreases are 
estimated include: Cotton seed, soy- 
bean-vegetable cake and meal, exclud- 
ing oil, 12.4 per cent; agricultural im- 
plements and vehicles, other than auto- 
mobiles, 4.7 per cent; poultry and dairy 
products, 3.1 per cent; paper, paper 
board and prepared roofing. 3 per cent: 
automobiles and trucks, 2.4 per cent; 
citrus fruits, 1.8 per cent; coal and 
coke, 1.8 per cent; and lumber and 
forest products, 1.7 per cent. 


PRR Assigns Special 
Service Supervisors 


The Pennsylvania. moving toward 
further refinement in service to passen- 
gers on principal through trains, has 
assigned special supervisors of service 
to give personal attention to every phase 
of the operation and performance of 
trains for which each is individually re- 
sponsible, according to Fred Carpi, traf- 
fic vice-president. This innovation cen- 
ters in one man the responsibility for 
enhancing the attractiveness of service, 
as the new supervisors coordinate the 
duties of the many men and women who 
prepare, operate and serve on_ the 
trains, Mr. Carpi explained. 

“The new supervisors give close per- 
sonal attention to service to the passen- 
ger from the moment he approaches 
the ticket window until a Red Cap 
deposits his luggage in a taxi at destina- 
tion,” he said. “Their duties include 
getting acquainted with passengers on 
trains, obtaining suggestions for 
improving service, and determining 
whether additional refinements might 
be made.” 

Each supervisor is responsible for 
trains on a single run, such as the two 
“Broadway Limited” trains between 
New York and Chicago. He observes 
and reports on preparation of cars in 
vards, adequacy of train announce- 
ments, “red cap” and train gate serv- 
ices, and other details. Riding their 
runs at least twice each week, the su- 
pervisors work with the train, Pullman 
and dining car crews in observing the 
handling of the train by engine crews. 
housekeeping en route. temperature 
control in cars, adequacy of accommo- 
dations, and the like. Mr. Carpi said. 
On days when they do not ride, the su- 
pervisors see off and meet their trains. 
check cars and discuss performance 
with the crews. 

In addition to the “Broadway Lim- 
ited,” the new program covers the “Cin- 
cinnati Limited” (New York-Cincin- 
nati), “Red Arrow” (Detroit-New York- 
Washington), “Liberty Limited” (Chi- 
cago-Washington), “General-Trail Blaz- 
er” (New York-Chicago), “Spirit of St. 
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Louis” (New York - Washington - St. 
Louis), and the “Pittsburgher” (New 
York-Pittsburgh). It is planned to ex- 
pand the program to other trains. 

Through train operation involves sev- 
eral changes of operating crews en 
route, while Pullman and dining car 
crews run through, Mr. Carpi ex- 
plained. “The trains operate over nu- 
merous divisions and must be serviced 
on alternate days in yards hundreds of 
miles apart,” he said. “The coordination 
of the supervisors of service is proving 
to be most helpful in rounding out our 
regular operating and traffic program 
covering the servicing of these trains.” 
He added that the Pennsylvania has 
inaugurated a broad employee relations 
program to obtain better understanding 
of mutual interests among the men. 
their supervisors and company officers, 
so that each employee will be better 
able to serve the public. 


Net Income for 1952 
Totals $405 Million 


Class I railroads in the first eight 
months this year had an estimated net 
income, after interest and rentals, of 
$405.000,000, according to the Bureau 
of Railway Economics of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

The 1952 figure compares with net 
income of $339,000,000 for the first 
eight months last year. Net railway 
operating income in the eight-month 
period this year totaled $611,327.838. 
compared with $527,579.745 in the 
eight months of 1951. 

Estimated results for August 1952 
showed net income of $79.000.000. 
compared with $58.000.000 in August 
1951. The August 1952 net railway 
operating income was $104,939.433. 
During the same month last year net 
railway operating income totaled $82.- 
687.205. 

In the 12 months ended with August. 
the rate of return averaged 4.08 per 
cent, compared with 3.96 per cent for 





CLASS | RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 


1952 1951 
Month of August 
Total operating 
revenues ...... $899,733,630 $910,170,837 
Total operating 
expenses ...... 663,359,720 698,423,131 
Operating ratio 
—percent : 73.73 76.74 
WMS. ne Kes s0 113,780,148 111,257,447 
Net railway oper- 
ating income 
(Earnings before 
charges) ...... 104,939,433 82,687,205 
Net income, after 
charges (esti- 
Meme)” oan 79,000,000 58,000,090 


Eight months ended August 31 
Total operating 


revenues ...... $6,810,999,610 $6,764,406,068 
Total operating 
expenses ...... 5,298,347,702 5,345,357,749 
Operating ratio 
percent ...... VP RES 79.02 
eee 782,437,887 754,296,780 
Net railway oper- 
ating income 
(Earnings before 
CNGIGEE) .....0. 611,327,838 527,579,745 


Net income, after 
charges (esti- 


mated) 339,000,000 


405,000,000 
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the 12 months ended with August 1951. 

Gross in the first eight months of 
1952 amounted to $6,810.999,610. an 
increase of 0.7 per cent over the 1951 
period, when gross amounted to $6,764.- 
406.068. Operating expenses in the 1952 
period were $5,298,347,702, compared 
with $5,345,357.749, a decrease of 0.9 
per cent. 

Twenty-three Class I roads failed to 
earn interest and rentals in the first 
eight months of 1952, according to the 
\.A.R. report. 


December 15 Is Deadline 
For Rail Congress Papers 


A closing date of December 15, 1952. 
has been set for the submission of rail- 
road technical papers to be presented 
at the Eighth Pan American Railway 
Congress to be held in Washington. 
D. C.. and Atlantic City, N. J., next 
June. the organizing committee of the 
congress has announced. 

An Eric V. Hauser Memorial Award 
of $1,000 has been offered for the pa- 
per most helpful to the science of rail- 
roading in respect to way and_ struc- 
tures: the Argentine Government has 
offered three prizes totaling 50,000 pe- 
sos (about $3,600) for papers on rail- 
road planning and coordination, rail- 
road operation, and social and working 
conditions of personnel, and the Pan 
American Railway Congress has estab- 
lished an award of 25.000 pesos (about 
$1.800) and a gold medal for the paper 
of most benefit to railroad operation 
and economy. 

Papers prepared by residents of the 
United States should be submitted in 
triplicate to Dr. Lewis K. Sillcox. vice- 
chairman of the board of the New York 
Air Brake Company at Watertown. N.Y. 


Truman “Whistle-Stop” 
Talk Assails RR “Lobby” 


President Truman recently listed 
the “railroad lobbv” among “special 


interests” that are “out to get me and 
destroy all I have done.” 

He made this statement in the pre- 
pared text of a “whistle-stop” speech 
which he delivered September 29 at 
Fargo. N. D. On the “railroad lobby.” 
the President also had this comment: 

“Then there’s the railroad lobby 
that’s been jacking up your freight 
rates in North Dakota—and fighting 
tooth and nail against the St. Lawrence 
seaway so you can’t get freight rates 
down.” 


Chicago Plan Group Backs 
Dearborn Station Removal 


The recent proposal to remove Chi- 
cago’s Dearborn station from its pres- 
ent site to one adjacent to trackage of 
the Grand Central and La Salle Street 
stations (Railway Age, July 7, page 
13), has now been approved by the 
Chicago Plan Commission. 

The scheme was originally advanced 
by Earl B. Anderson. engineer for the 
Chicago city council’s committee on 


terminals. The plan commission now 
has termed it “the most positive step 
taken in the 40 years that the problem 
has been under consideration.” 

But L. A. Evans, vice-president and 
general manager of the Chicago & 
Western Indiana, which owns the pas- 
senger terminal, said the proposal was 
“substantially the same” as one care- 
fully considered by the Chicago South 
Side Railway Terminal Committee sev- 
eral years ago, which was discarded 
“because of limitations of practicabil- 
ity and costs which would far exceed 
benefits.” “That is still our opinion,” 
he added. 


iY 


“Railroad President’ 
Urges Better Highways 


Speaking in a “dual” capacity as 
president of the bankrupt Wisconsin 
Central and president of his own truck- 
ing company, the American Transfer 
Company, of Baltimore, Abraham Wat- 
ner told members of the Milwaukee 
Transportation Club on September 25 
that “the railroads are biting their own 
hands by attempting to promote un- 
reasonable highway limitations on 
trucks As a railroader, I need 
trucks to haul goods to and from my 
terminals,” he said. 

Mr. Watner urged construction of 
b«ter highways because “we have let 
the vehicles that use the highways im- 
prove faster than the highways them- 
selves. We should make the highways 
as good as the trucks that ride them. 
We should build more and better roads 
—roads to fit the traffic.” He also advo- 
cated terminating “unreasonable I.C.C. 
regulations that ‘hamper railroads” and 
“unreasonable state limits on weight. 
length, etc., that hamper trucks.” 

Mr. Watner is one of a group of pre- 
ferred WC stockholders who withdrew 
from the annual meeting in March 195] 
and elected a full slate of corporate 
officers and six directors. But the rail- 
road is operated by the Soo Line as 
agent for the receiver and trustee. 


Joint Military Storage Plan 
Inaugurated at Philadelphia 


The Defense Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation of Philadelphia has been organ- 
ized to set up arrangements whereby 
commercial warehousemen there may 
participate in joint military storage 
contracts. This was announced on Octo- 
ber 7 by the Defense Transport Admin- 
istration which also said that similar 
associations are nearing completion for 
Chicago and New York. 

At the same time, the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration issued a_ like 
announcement to say that its admin- 
istrator, Henry H. Fowler, had ap- 
proved the Philadelphia plan. “Under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
such agreements are authorized when 
found to be in the public interest as 
contributing to the national defense.” 
the D.P.A. statement explained. It went 
on to say that the Philadelphia agree- 
ment had also been approved by the 
















attorney general after consultation with 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The stated purpose of the plan is to 
provide the Department of Defense with 
arrangements whereby all commercial 
warehousemen within a major metro- 
politan area. qualified to handle general 
merchandise, can participate in a single 
joint contract for the storage of military 
supplies. Supplies assigned to the area 
for commercial storage will be dis- 
tributed among members of the associ- 
ation in proportion to the amount of 
public storage space operated by each 


Atlantic State Board 
Keeps L.C.L. Committee 


The Atlantic States Shippers Ad- 
visory Board at its recent 88th regular 
meeting in Elmira. N.Y.. voted to con- 
tinue its L.C.L. Committee. It had been 
proposed at the board’s meeting in 
Roanoke, Va.. last spring (Railway 
Age. April 29, page 16), that the com- 
mittee be discontinued on the grounds 
that railroads. by abolishing free pick- 
up and delivery service. increasing rates 
and permitting diversion of traffic to 
freight forwarders, showed “no interest” 
in offering satisfactory l.c.]. service. 


Truckers’ Rate Pact 
Conditionally Approved 


Division 2 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved con- 
ditionally a rate-procedures agreement 
entered by some 390 common-carrier 
truckers which are members, “classi- 
fication associates.” or “concurring 
non-members” of the Eastern Motor 
Freight Conference of West Hartford. 
Conn. 

The condition imposed by the divi- 
sion will require that the agreement be 


amended by striking from it a_ pro- 
vision authorizing the conference to 
assail or seek the suspension of rates. 
Entry of an order approving the agree- 
ment was withheld until the applicants 
advise the commission that they have 
assented to the condition and _ revised 
the pact accordingly. The case is 
docketed as Section 5a Application 
No. 29. 

In another case (Section 5a Appli- 
cation No. 25). Division 2 recently dis- 
missed a similar application filed by 
more than 900 truckers proposing an 
agreement to be administered by the 
New England Motor Freight Pureau 
of Boston. Mass. The dismissal was 
“without prejudice” to the filing of a 
new agreement in conformity with find- 
ings made by the division. Such find- 
ings are to the effect that section 5a 
forbids approval of the agreement so 
long as freight forwarders were parties. 
They will require withdrawal of three 
forwarders which are not members of 
the bureau, but which sought to par- 
ticipate because they utilize the bureau's 
classification. 


Tariff Study Group Sends 
Out 16th Questionnaire 


The Railroads’ Tariff Research Group 
has sent out the sixteenth of the series 
of questionnaires whereby it is seeking 
views of interested parties on ways and 
means of simplifying and otherwise im- 
proving tariffs. 

Questionnaire No. 16 asks: Do you 
prefer loose-leaf or bound tarifis? Does 
your preference vary with types of 
tariffs? 

The questionnaire’s discussion recalls 
that the Research Group submitted sim- 
ilar questions to the membership of the 
National Industrial Traffic League in 
September 1951. Of the 816 replies re- 





FORTY BALLAST CARS have been 
shipped to Venezuela by the Chicago 
Freight Car & Parts Co. for use in 
development of the United States 
Steel Corporation’s new iron-ore pro- 
ject, the Cerro Bolivar mine. Origi- 
nally two-pocket hoppers in coal serv- 
ice, the cars were redesigned and re- 
built into selective-type ballast cars 
from which ballast can be distributed 
either to the sides or center of track 


18 





in the exact quantities needed. Of the 
40 cars shipped, 20 have been pur- 
chased by the Morrison-Knudsen Com- 
pany of Venezuela for use in construct- 
ing the 90-mile railroad that will haul 
ore from the mine to the Orinoco 
river, where it will be transferred to 
barges. The other 20 cars have been 
purchased by the Orinoco Mining 
Company for use in maintaining the 
road after it is built. 











ceived, 345 members favored the loose- 
leaf form and 471 preferred the bound 
tariff. 

Noting that this poll surveyed ship- 
pers only, the discussion went on to 
point out that the present questionnaire 
will be sent to tariff users in the traffic, 
accounting. and local station depart- 
ments of railroads; to shippers; to 
freight forwarder stations; and to fed- 
eral government departments. 


Fowler Notes Low Output 
Of Locomotives and Cars 


Freight cars and diesel-electric loco- 
motives are being produced “at a lower 
than scheduled rate, due in part to 
an easing of demand,” Defense Mo- 
bilizer Henry H. Fowler reported in 
the Seventh Quarterly Report by the 
Director of Defense Mobilization. The 
report was submitted to President Tru- 
man on October 6. 

“Steps are being considered to bring 
the production of both freight cars and 
locomotives back up to the scheduled 
rate,” Mr. Fowler said. The nature of 
these “steps” was unexplained. 

Both the National Production Author- 
ity and Defense Transport Administra- 
tion have expressed concern about the 
declining backlog of freight car orders. 
Officials at both agencies say that if 
freight car production reaches 11.000 
cars a month, the order boards will be 
clean by the second quarter of next 
year. Presumably, these agencies may 
endeavor to bring about an increase in 
car orders. 

As noted in Railway Age of October 
6. page 18, members of the Contract 
Car Builders Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee recently reported to N.P.A. a 
“virtual standstill of new orders for 
freight cars.” But the committee ex- 
plained that railroads “are reluctant to 
place new orders when orders a year 
old still are undelivered.” 

Mr. Fowler’s report to the President 
said freight car production. including 
refrigerators and tank cars. averaged 
6.480 cars monthly for the six months 
ended with August 31. To meet the 
defense expansion goal. a monthly out- 
put of 11,000 cars is required, Mr. 
Fowler said. 

Diesel-electric locomotive production 
was at the monthly level of 274 units. as 
compared with a level of 300 needed to 
meet the goal of 15.500 new units by 


the middle of 1954. Mr. Fowler added. 


1.C.C. to Probe Jersey's 
Intrastate Commuter Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has instituted an investigation of 
intrastate commutation fares which 
railroads in New Jersey are required to 
maintain by orders of the Board of Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioners of that state. 
The investigation. which is docketed as 
No. 31107. was sought in a_ petition 
filed with the [.C.C. by the Central of 
New Jersey and New York & Long 
Branch. 
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A PLANT FIRE TRUCK that can 
easily negotiate narrow plant aisles 
has been designed for the Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion in Baltimore. The truck actually 
is a Clarktor mule, to which Ansul 





dry chemical fire equipment has been 


added. The unit also carries a 20-ft. 
extension ladder, breathing appara- 
tus, rubber boots, fire axes, siren and 
searchlight. Its maneuverability adapts 
it to close quarters. 








High-Voltage Insulation Tester 


A device for performing a type of 
testing new in railroad practice is 
the Takk high-voltage d.c. insulation 
test set, introduced by the John Hewson 
Company, New York 5. The primary 
purpose of the set is to detect insu- 
lation weakness before breakdowns oc- 
cur and thus prevent failure of high 
voltage electrical apparatus in service. 
The test set is being used for dielectric- 
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absorption tests. over-potential tests and 
specific fault location on motors, gen- 
erators. transformers and cables. 

For dielectric absorption tests full 
operating voltage for the equipment 
under test is applied for ten minutes 
while readings of insulation leakage 
current are taken every fifteen seconds. 
A curve may be plotted of the current 
values against time, any variation of 
this curve from one test period to an- 
other indicating an impairment of the 
condition of the insulation. 


Over-Potential Test 


For an over-potential test, the ap- 
plied voltage is increased steadily to 
the desired test voltage and held there 
for one minute. The manufacturer 
states that excessive leakage current 
readings normally occur well before the 
point where breakdown of weak _ in- 
sulation might occur. Apparatus pass- 
ing this one-minute overpotential test 
may be returned to full operating load 
without further test for at least one 
year without undue risk. 

The manufacturer also states that 
when used for specific fault location. 
the d.c. test is far less harmful to good 
insulation than an a.c. test. 

The test set shown in the illustration 
is a 45 kv. multirange unit, with three 
voltage scales of 0-1.5 kv., 0-15 kv. 
and 3-45 kv. Three current ranges are 


also supplied of 0-50, 0-250 and 0-2,500 
microamperes. It is operated from a 
115-volt, 60-cycle power source. The 
set measures 15 in. by 22-in. by 34 in., 
and weighs 130 lb. The direct current 
is produced by cold cathode diode rec- 
tifier tubes. which require no filament 
warm-up time before impressing full 
voltage on them. The test set is not 
damaged when a dead short is en- 
countered in the apparatus under test. 








Splicing Connectors 


The F. M. Anthony Company, Pied- 
mont 1], Cal., is now manufacturing 
for railroad, as well as industrial, use 
a new line of electrical splicing con- 


nectors, terminals Jugs, rubber and 
Neoprene insulating sleeves, and crimp- 


ing tools under the name of Insul- 
Lock. 
The feature of this line is that 


it provides a single mechanical-type 
portable hand-crimping tool which 
makes a full circumferential crimp and 
will crimp a range of wire and cable 
sizes from No. 4 up through 500,000 
circular mils without changing dies or 
the application of heat. Yet the tool is 
light in weight (234 lb.), simple to 
operate and requires practically no 
maintenance. It works on a ratchet 
principle and rolls a crimp into the 
connectors and lugs. 

The portable hand tool can be oper- 
ated in tight places and is adapted to 
general industrial construction and 
maintenance wiring. It can be used 
in connection with a full line of two- 
way splicing connectors and terminal 
lugs for both flexible and standard 
stranded types of cable, also cable 
adaptors and other special fittings. For 
welding cable, premolded rubber and 
Neoprene insulating sleeves can _ be 
put on over their splicing connector 
with a special mounting tool. This 
method saves time over the conven- 
tional taping method, and at the same 
time makes the job permanent. 
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Your profit’s in 
their freight, 
not their weight! 


That’s the best reason for investigating 
the weight-saving possibilities 
of aluminum freight car construction. 

Without sacrificing strength, you 
can build aluminum box cars that are 
ten feet longer, weigh 20% less, 
and have 25% more cubic capacity 
than conventional forty-foot cars. 
Without using aluminum in center 
sill, cross-bearers or trucks, a 50-foot 
aluminum car still saves 9,440 pounds 
of dead weight. 

Ask your car builder or Alcoa sales 
engineer to give you the facts on 
lightweight cars constructed with Alcoa 
Aluminum. Or write: 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1816-K Gulf Building ¢ Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA 





“SEE IT NOW” with Edward R. Murrow 
— CBS-TV every Sunday... brings the 
world to your armchair. Consult your 
newspaper for local time and channel. 
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CAMDEN WELDING COMPANY 


| Welders bd Machinists 
| OF 
DIESEL CYLINDER HEADS 


Catering to the Railroad Industry 
All Heads Tested 
Hydraulic and Magnaflux Method 


| Sixth and Mechanic Sts., Camden 4, N. J. 
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EDWARDS DOUBLE GLAZED SASH 
FOR CONSTANT, BRILLIANT VISIBILITY 















Write for detailed information on the 
different types of double glazed units 
and various designs of sash frames 
—also details on Edwards Trap Doors 
and Retractible Steps. 


THE O,M. EDWARDS CO.,INC., SYRACUSE 4,N.Y. 
New York Office —50 Church St., N.Y.C. 
In Canada: 0, M. EDWARDS CO. “Lineo 


Offices and Plant 
335 Laurentian Boulevard, 
St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q. 





og 


SASH FOR EVERY TYPE OF TRANSPORTATION—ON LAND, ON THE SEAS, IN THE AIR § 
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Official Facts, Figures, Photos and Maps 
of Every Class 1 Railroad in the U. S. 


HANDBOOK 


of 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


by Rosert G. Lewis 
Transportation Editor, Railway Age 


How many diesels has the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy? . . . When was the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio started? 
... Who is president of the St. Louis-Sar Francisco? Hand- 
book of American Railroads supplies you with these and 
tens of thousands of other answers. 





For Each of 127 Railroads, HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS bring you: 


1. Outline Map 6. Latest Financial and 


Operating Statistics 
7. Latest Equipment Data 


8. Many Other Highly in- 
teresting Statistics Col- 
lected Here for the 
First Time 


2. Photo of Famous Train 
3. Herald (if used) 

4. Historical Sketch 
=) 


. Brief Biography of the 
Chief Officer 











Now you can get—for the first time under one cover— 
oficial up-to-date facts on 127 Class I railroads. Specially- 
drawn maps show the route of each road. Beautiful action 
photos of crack trains such as Twin Cities Zephyr, The Red 
River, The Inter-City Limited, and dozens more fill the 
book. 

This means convenience for the railroad executive, 
fun for the railfan, and—for everyone concerned with rail- 
roads—a tremendous gain in railroad knowledge that only 
a vast accumulation of facts like this makes possible. 


265 p. 5% x 8% 375 ill. board 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Railway Age, Dept. 9152 

30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Please send me for Free examination a copy of the HANDBOOK 
OF | AMERICAN RAILROADS. If after 10 days | am not completely 
satisfied, | will return the book and owe nothing. Otherwise, | 


will remit the price of $2.95 plus a few cents for postage and 
handling. 


Ce Comer errr erererecrereereer sees eseeseseeresesesesseeseses 
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and Yardsticks 
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A MAN WITH A RESPONSIBLE JOB around a rail- 
road today needs a wider variety of talents and 
skills than the same assignment called for a gen- 
eration or two ago. A superintendent’s job used 
to be one of running a division. That chore is 
still his but, added to that, he ought now to have 
the ability and the information enabling him to 
interpret, with conviction, company and industry 
policies—to employees, patrons and the public 
generally. 

The chief executive of an important railroad to- 
day might easily spend half or more of his time 
meeting and talking to people outside his direct 
line of duty—and not be wasting his employer’s 
time either. 

People can be employed to write advertisements 
and booklets and speeches—but such things, after 
all, are only the background of a railroad’s pub- 
lic contacts. Nobody is really convinced that such 
formal pronouncements are “the McCoy”—until 
the chief executive, and others pretty close to the 
top, say the same things informally, in a way 
that gives evidence that they have thoroughly 
digested what they’re talking about, and really 
believe it themselves. 

An important operating officer of a large road— 
retired while still young, and very observant— 
tells us that, out where he lives, the higher operat- 
ing and traffic officers of the railroad are prac- 
tically unknown to local business men. As a con- 
sequence, most of the freight of local origin is 
moving in trailers—except the “ballogn” traffic 
the truckers don’t want—and nobody in authority 
on the railroad seems to care much. They’re get- 
ting to be content with the “captive” traffic which, 
though dwindling, is still pretty substantial. 

There was a time when traffic growth came 
automatically as production in a territory grew. 
There was a time when political and public rela- 
tions could usually be taken care of with reason- 
able satisfaction by the legal department. That 
time has long since passed. The individual rail- 
road and the industry now have to be constantly 
interpreted and “sold.” Skilled public relations 
and advertising men are indispensable to this 
task: but they are the quartermaster’s department 
and the signal corps of the railroad army in its 
business and political relations. The infantry and 
artillery of this army must be the responsible 
officers, whose positions are clothed with authority. 

An executive’s job, no matter how big, can be 
brought within the compass of one man’s capacity 
—if the executive provides himself with an ade- 
quate staff organization. The Presidency of the 
United States proves that. Leh 
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build Diese} electric locomotives usually 
specify Okonite -Okoprene Diesel Locomo- 
tive Wiring. It’s especially built for Diesels, 


to meet rigid Diesel requirements. 


The more than 144 miles of wiring on a 
Diesel electric locomotive, for example, 
should give perfect electrical performance 
while under constant attack from moisture, 
oil, abrasion and high temperatures. Here’s 


how Okonite-Okoprene performs this task: 


* Okonite insulation — proved in railroad 
service for nearly 75 years — retains its 
tensile strength, elasticity and high elec- 
trical values throughout a long service life. 






7. because every foot is vital, men who 





* Okoprene sheath—tough and rugged—will 


not rot or deteriorate with moisture. ..is partic- 


ularly resistant to petroleum products in gen- 
eral railroad use... withstands. persistent 
abrasion . . . will not support combustion or 


communicate flame along the cable. 


Because of its doubly durable construction, 
Okonite-Okoprene DEL Wiring is fast re- 
placing varnished cambric and other types 
of insulated wire for vital generator and 
motor leads, headlight wiring, controllers, 
cab signal circuits and others. For detailed 
information and dimensional data on DEL 
Wiring, write today for Bulletin RA -2078A 
to: The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


The best cable is your best policy 


IT a insulated wires 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ROCK ISLAND MARKS ITS 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


October 10, 1952, was the 100th anniversary of the 
operation of the first regular train on the tracks of the 
Chicago & Rock Island Railroad Company—predecessor 
of the present 8,000-mile Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific railroad system reaching 14 states. 

This anniversary marks more than just the passing 
of the century mark. It was not so very long ago (1936) 
that the Rock Island was physically, financially and 
spiritually a very sick railroad—so sick that many 
competent railroad and financial analysts and observ- 
ers believed it ought to be broken up and sold. But for 
the vision of a few individuals that might have happened. 
Today the Rock Island is very much alive, financially 
robust, and looking forward eagerly to a second century 
of service. 

This entire issue of Railway Age 
pages—is devoted to the Rock Island. The editors have 
taken the occasion of its 100th anniversary to report 
on the railroad as it is today. and on the tremendous 
strides it has made in building itself back to financial 
health and organizational vigor. Men who knew the 
Rock Island then and who know it now, consider its 
progress during the past 16 years as little short of 
miraculous, That is the theme of this issue. 

It is true that the financial strength of the railroad 
today is due in large measure to the stringency of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s reorganization plan, 
in which the stock of the bankrupt company was held 
to be without value. The reorganization reduced its 
funded debt from $279,649,720 as of July 1, 1933, to 
$100,853,150, exclusive of equipment obligations. How- 
ever, the reorganized company, which took control on 
January 1, 1948, with J. D. Farrington as president. 
further reduced this funded debt by retirement and _re- 
funding operations. 
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Ownership-management is playing a big role in giv- 
ing the railroad and its staff strength for the tasks 
ahead. Two individuals have large holdings of Rock 
Island stock, and these two individuals are active, work- 
ing members of the board of directors. This has brought 
harmony of direction and purpose, and has enabled the 
road to plow a large portion of its earnings back into 
the property without running the risk of opposition 
within the board. Further, some of the directors believe 
that “having all their eggs in one basket” gives them 
more time for attention to railroad operations than they 
would have if there were large outside investments. 

It is impossible to write about the Rock Island with- 
out also writing about J. D. Farrington, the man who, 
more than any other single individual, is responsible 
for its rehabilitation and recovery. His personal philo- 
sophy of “planned progress” has become the guiding 
principle of the railroad. His vast capabilities and bot- 
tomless capacity for work carried the organization over 
the difficult hurdles of trusteeship, and have helped in- 
still the alertness, and interest in doing a good job 
better, which typifies the railroad today. 

The tremendous task of building the railroad back 
into physical condition to meet present day trafhc re- 
quirements promptly and efficiently is now largely 
completed. It possesses a thoroughly modern plant, a 
skillful, aggressive organization, under the direction of 
an outstanding and competent board of directors. 
While taking a short look over its shoulder at its color- 
ful past, the railroad is busily readying itself for the 
tasks of tomorrow. 

As it looks forward to a second century of trans- 
portation service it is today a road which needs defer 
to no other in vigor, progressiveness, and soundness of 


management and outlook. 
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The directors at their September meeting. Members are 
identified in the sketch on page 99. Board members 








Harry Darby and Charles Wiman were absent due to 
illness. A. O. Gibson is secretary, not a board member. 


Ownership Management 


A strong, working board of directors has been an 
important factor in the Rock Island’s recent growth 


[, is generally agreed by those intimately familiar with 
the Rock Island that its organizational strength stems 
from two sources: a strong “working” board of direc- 
tors which maintains an active interest and participa- 
tion in the affairs of the company, and the vigorous, 
competent managerial staff headed by President Farring- 
ton. 

The Rock Island board of directors is noteworthy in 
several respects. There is the close, effective kind of 
teamwork between the board and the top administrative 
staff that stems from mutual respect. The board meets 
regularly once every month (except in July or August) 
and has maintained a consistently good record of at- 
tendance. The board is a “local board”: i.e., its mem- 


bers—with but one exception—live in the territory 
served by the railroad and are, therefore, intimately 
familiar with local conditions which might affect it. 
No member of the board (other than President Farring- 
ton and Vice-president W. F. Peter) receives any com- 
pensation from the railroad other than the regular fee 
for attending meetings. The two individuals who hold 
uncommonly large blocks of Rock Island stock—re- 
portedly among the largest blocks of stock of any major 
railroad held by individuals in the country—are active. 
working members of the board. 

The strength of this board can be traced back to 
the bondholders’ protective committees—to large hold- 
ers of the old Rock Island bonds such as James Norris, 
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A Railway Age portrait 


and to the reorganization committee, of which E. E. 
Brown was chairman. Up to 1930, like most western 
roads, the Rock Island had been run by absentee finan- 
cial management in the form of a board of directors 
which met in an eastern city—many miles from the 
property. It was mutually agreed that the new directors 
should come from various parts of Rock Island terri- 
tory, and that each member should be a competent 
businessman. J. D. Farrington was appointed chair- 
man of the board, to give him greatest possible author- 
ity for the proper execution of his responsibilities. 

Today, 41% years after the present board’s formation, 
its make-up is largely unchanged. The board is not a 
“rubber stamp” body. There are frequent honest differ- 
ences of opinion, and discussion of some subjects has 
gone on for months before sufficient agreement was 
reached to justify action. 

Although the operating management is represented 
by only two members of the board (Messrs. Farrington 
and Peter), the board makes a policy of maintaining 
close contacts with the individuals of the managerial 
group by lunching with them every month immediately 
prior to the regular meeting. 

Thus far, the executive committee—which is purposely 
formed of members convenient to Chicago who can 
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assemble on short notice—has been unanimous in its 
decisions, though many honest differences of opinion 
have existed and had to be reconciled. 

Unlike many railroads, the Rock Island has no out- 
side interests and must, therefore, derive its entire in- 
come from operating the railroad. Although new oil 
basins are being discovered in Oklahoma and Kansas, 
the Rock Island owns no oil lands. 

The board, in addition to handling routine business, 
has devoted considerable attention to the railroad’s re- 
lationships with the communities through which it 
passes. Such considerations raise numerous and complex 
social and economic problems. But the board has taken 
a firm stand to the effect that a railroad has local com- 
munity responsibilities, much the same as purely local 
enterprises. 

Mr. Farrington has been giving some thought to pro- 
viding for the retirement of board members when they 
are no longer active in their primary lines of occupa- 
tion, and therefore begin to lose intimate touch with 
day-to-day business conditions. It is his idea that such 
an arrangement would provide for a regular and order- 
ly rejuvenation of the board over a long space of time. 
If such an arrangement can be worked out, the prob- 
ability is that the Rock Island will be able to retain 
much of its managerial vigor and competence for a long 
time to come. 

The present members of the board of directors are: 

Joun D. Farrincton, president and chairman of the 
board. 

S. R. Artas, of New York. 

Epwarp E. Brown, chairman of the board, First 
National Bank of Chicago, chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Mark A. Brown, president of the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Henry Crown, of Chicago, a large holder of stock, 
president of Material Service Company, and a 
member of the executive committee. 

Harry Daresy, chairman of the board, Darby Corpor- 
ation, Kansas City. 

Joun B. Farcre, a Minneapolis lawyer and president 
of the Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

HERBERT L. Horton, of the Iowa-Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank, Des Moines. 

Roy C. INGERSOLL, president of Borg-Warner Corpor- 
ation, Chicago, and a member of the executive 
committee. 

FREDERICK M. Mayer, president of the Continental 
Oil Supply Company, Dallas. 

Louis B. NEUMILLER, president of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria. 

JAMES Norris, large holder of stock. President of the 
Norris Grain Company, Chicago, and a member 
of the executive committee. 

W. F. PeTer, vice-president and general counsel. 

CuHares D. Wiman, president of Deere & Co., Moline, 
ll. 
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J. D. Farrington and his 
program of “planned 
progress” have prepared 
the railroad for another 
century of progressive 


development 


A Railway Age portrait 





Birth of the New Rock Island 


VW 

Livre short of miraculous” is how leading financial 
and railroad observers term the growth of the vigorous, 
healthy Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railroad of today 
from the listless, dilapidated and debt-soaked railroad of 
20 years ago. 

Things were glum on the Rock Island in 1935. The 
railroad had enjoyed a fair measure of health and pros- 
perity during the 1920's. in spite of its staggering load 
of fixed charges imposed by an earlier stock-manipulat- 
ing management. It was rocked to its roots by the major 
economic collapse of 1929-32 and the successive crop 
failures of 1930-35 in its “dust bowl” territory. 

Having gone into bankruptcy on June 7, 1933, by 
1935 the road was physically depleted—badly in need of 
a complete overhauling—and employee esprit de corps 
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had about ceased to exist. Competent and qualified 
analysts and observers saw little hope for rebuilding 
the property. They even suggested it be abandoned and 
large portions sold for scrap, with the few “essential 
pieces” sold to other and stronger railroads in the ter- 
ritory. 

The protective committees for the bondholders. and 
Joseph B. Fleming and Frank O. Lowden. two of the 
trustees, did not agree. but they did see that their 
only hope lay in finding a completely new management. 

The first problem was to find, to head up the operating 
department, a hard-hitting officer, with progressive ideas 
and an ability to achieve the impossible. This search 
led to Fort Worth, Tex.. and the Fort Worth & Denver, 
whose general manager, J. D. Farrington. had risen 
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through the ranks of the Burlington system and who 
had scored a fine operating record. 

It was a difficult decision for Mr. Farrington to make. 
but the potential opportunities won him over, and on July 
1. 1936, he joined the Rock Island as its chief operating 
officer. History records that as the date when “things 
began to happen” and the road began its climb back 
to health. . 


Planned Progress 


The Farrington doctrine then. as now, was “planned 
progress.” A thorough survey of the property clearly 
showed that, for the Rock Island, progress would have 
to begin at the very bottom—and the way this was done 
is described elsewhere in this issue. 

Today the Rock Island has a thoroughly modern plant, 
equipment and operating practices. It is a_ healthy, 
fighting railroad capable of rendering stiff competition 
in the territory it serves. with a strong financial structure 
capable of withstanding all probable blows. 

Because of the severity of the commission’s plan for 
the reorganization of the company, the trusteeship was 
marked by bitter disputes and contention. 

The true measure of Mr. Farrington as a man emerged 
during the latter years of the reorganization when the 


administration of the railroad rested with two trustees 
who were more or less openly in conflict with each 
other. This situation kept Mr. Farrington from effecting 
many improvements that would strengthen the railroad 
both physically and financially. During that difficult 
period, Mr. Farrington was able to retain the gains so 
ardously acquired earlier, and unobstrusively to make 
a few more. His skill in administration enabled the re- 
vived railroad to emerge from this trying period with 
a clear record. 

In talking about the railroad as it is today and as he 
hopes it will be tomorrow, Mr. Farrington is apt to cite 
as the Rock Island’s greatest assets its “vigorous, work- 
ing board of directors’—which, it might be recorded. 
Mr. Farrington esteems most highly—and its staff of 
young, forward-looking, yet solidly competent officers. 

The individual members of the board of directors are 
unanimous in their admiration and respect for Mr. 
Farrington. “Without his skill and energy, his con- 
tinuous search for new and better ways of providing 
railroad service at lower cost, and his complete loyalty 
to the Rock Island,” says Edward E. Brown, chairman 
of the executive committee and chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank of Chicago, “it would be 
impossible for the board to perform as effectively as 
it does.” 





Traffic Keeps the Trains Moving 


Proficiency and skill in solving rate problems and 
determining service requirements—plus _sales- 
manship—used to build traffic and revenues 


li is the responsibility and duty of top freight traffic 
officers to keep themselves informed of general business 
conditions; keep alert to and seek out opportunities to 
develop traffic; keep abreast of. conditions on the rail- 
road,” Ephraim Rigg, vice-president—freight traffic. be- 
lieves, “‘as well as to assist patrons in developing new 
markets and in the location of new industries through 
the provision of proper rates and services.” These are 
the guiding principles which the Rock Island’s freight 
traffic department seeks to follow in the everyday con- 
duct of its business. 

Freight rates and dependable service are the most 
important tools of a traffic department. Job No. 1 is the 
establishment of freight rates that are both profitable 
to the railroad and responsive to the needs of com- 
merce. Job No. 2 is the maintenance of dependable 
service. The skill and dependability with which they are 
performed—because of their effect upon freight revenues 
and train-miles—determines the measure of success at- 
tained and will be clearly reflected in the operating ratio. 
The Rock Island’s low operating ratio is—in part, at 
least—a tribute to the traffic department’s record of 
performance. 

According to J. M. Spann, general freight. traffic 
manager, the traffic department, in planning its organ- 
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ization, has endeavored to keep a proper balance be- 
tween age (for experience) and youth (for energy). 
It believes there is no substitute for either, and conse- 
quently makes a pointed effort to maintain a careful 
balance. “This gives the department,” W. B. Futral. 
freight traffic manager (sales and service), points out. 
“the energy and drive to keep constantly on the go 
after new business, and the wisdom to plan its actions 
so as to be of maximum benefit to the company.” 


Careful Organization 


Through a program of self development, the depart- 
ment has been able to promote personnel from its own 
ranks to key positions in the process of its reorganiza- 
tion and has not found it necessary to go “outside” for 
that purpose. Prudent drawing from the ranks, aided 
by a conscientious effort to select men capable of suc- 
ceeding, has marked the department’s continuing efforts 
to assemble and maintain an invigorating organization. 

High standards are observed in the selection of men 
for traffic sales work, because the department realizes 
that these men are “Mister Rock Island” to the shipping 
public. It is essential, therefore, the Rock Island reasons, 
that these men who are its most important means of 
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contact be of the highest possible caliber. It is now 
traffic department policy to draw men from the rate 
and operating departments for training to fill these 
important positions of contact, on the ground that a 
thorough knowledge of both rates and_ transportation 
service is essential to a solicitor, The department believes 
a candidate can be taught one or the other in a reason- 
able time, but to undertake the teaching of both is too 
long and arduous. 

Because good transportation service is the chief item 
in the solicitor’s saleskit, the traffic and operating de- 
partments have made a pointed policy of fostering 
regular personal contact between individuals in the two 
departments, at all levels. A stranger going over the 
line cannot help but notice the very high degree of 
cooperation which exists between these departments. 
Local traffic representatives endeavor to get together 


at least once a month with local trainmasters, yard- 
masters and other operating personnel to discuss their 
problems. Division freight agents and superintendents 
likewise get together frequently to discuss mutual prob- 
lems, and so on up to the very top level in the general 
offices in Chicago. 

A knowledge of the other man’s necessities works both 
ways. Thus, the traffic department recognizes the neces- 
sity of having adequate tonnage available before it can 
ask for more frequent service. When it finds itself in 
the position of having somewhat more tonnage than 
one train can handle, it makes a concerted effort to build 
sufficient new tonnage to make the operation of a second 
train economically feasible. 

As the Rock Island’s property improvement program 
got into full stride during the late 1930’s and early ’40’s, 
sales efforts were intensified. Thus, for example, when 


A westbound freight crossing the Mississippi river at Memphis. 

















the line from Omaha to Colorado Springs and Denver 
was placed in condition to permit the operation of com- 
petitively fast freight trains, an intensive sales campaign 
was launched. This resulted in the attraction of a con- 
siderable volume of new tonnage—enough to justify the 
operation today of two daily fast freight trains in each 
direction, compared with the single slower train formerly 
operated. 


Rate Specialists 


The Rock Island traffic department has been well 
known in professional traffic circles for some 35-odd 
years for the excellence and general all-around com- 
petence of its handling of rate matters. A wide and 
versatile background in rates and rate-making is a Rock 
Island heritage which finds its roots in the road’s unusual 
position astride key east-west and north-south trade 
routes. 

Such competence in rates is not something which can 
be acquired quickly. Mr. Rigg, an authority on freight 
rates in his own right, attributes the competence of his 
staff to a continuous succession—since about 1915—of 
unusually able rate men in the traffic department. “We 
had the good fortune to study under the old masters,” 
Mr. Rigg observes, “who could make freight rates that 
would attract traffic, and move it at a profit.” 

Because of its 14-state, midcontinental position, the 
Rock Island’s rate men must—in their everyday work— 
deal with a large number of different rate bureaus cover- 
ing most of the country, and consequently must remain 
in close and continuous contact with traffic and economic 
conditions in all of these areas. The practice of handling 
almost all rate problems (except routine quotations) in 
a central rate bureau in Chicago under the jurisdiction 
of E. A. Tharp, freight traffic manager-rates and divi- 
sions, also tends to widen the background and training 
of individual staff members. 

An interesting by-product of the road’s competence 
level in this field is that many of the top industrial traffic 
managers active in business today are “graduates” of 
the Rock Island traffic department. 

Because of the traffic department’s responsibility for 
making rates which move traffic—yet yield adequate 
revenue for the railroad—Rock Island rate men do not 
abandon solely to the sales forces the job of talking to 
industries on, or using, their line. They are uncommonly 
active in getting out into the field to assist shippers 
with rate problems. They believe that the making of 
rates involves a multitude of factors—and there is no 
substitute for personal contacts and on-the-ground ob- 
servation. 

Another technique used by the traffic department to 
preserve revenues, is the constant policing of traffic 
handled to insure—insofar as possible—that adequate 
revenue is received to cover the cost of handling, plus 
a margin of profit. 


Field Offices 


In addition to 32 on-line traffic offices, 32 traffic sales 
offices are maintained in other key cities throughout 
the United States and two in Canada, covering every 
area of any traffic importance to the railroad. These 
field men are given every possible assistance by the home 
office in hunting out “tips” and in assembling the vast 
amounts of material necessary to “win” new accounts. 
These sales offices are being supplied with improved 
daily reports of car movements enabling them to report 
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“Rates must be profitable to the railroad, yet responsive 
to the needs 0 commerce.”—Ephraim Rigg, vice-presi- 
dent—freight traffic, and a nationally recognized author- 
ity on freight rates. 


movements to interested shippers or receivers within 
hours, if necessary. 

The Los Angeles, San Francisco. Toronto, Detroit, 
New York and Washington offices are linked with Chi- 
cago headquarters by telegraphic printer circuits—and 
new offices are being added to the circuits as rapidly as 
details can be ironed out—so that they receive up-to-the- 
minute reports of car movements for the benefit of cus- 
tomers. 

Traffic conditions on most railroads change from 
month to month, so that the trend as well as the volume 
of traffic are never static. Consequently the traffic depart- 
ment, under the direction of R. C. Davidson, freight 
trafic manager—administration, maintains continuous 
study of the different segments of the system: first, to 
be sure that service and facilities are kept abreast of 
current conditions, and, second, to make certain that 
one part does not become a drag on the other parts. 
In the consideration of light-traflic branch and secondary 
lines, the traffic department works with a system-wide 
management committee in the detailed study and analysis 
of conditions on specific lines. Where these studies 
indicate the propriety of such action, sections which 
have become unimportant to the railroad as a whole, 
after weighing the effect on long-haul main-line traffic, 
are abandoned. 
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New simplified reports developed by the accounting de- 


partment provide operating and traffic offices with faster, 


- 


more useful information. This busy grain export terminal! 
is at Galveston. 


An “Old Hand’ at Machine Accounting 
Develops New Methods 


How the Rock Island streamlines its paper 


work for better records at lower costs 


As one of the very earliest railroad users of mechanical 
and electrical accounting equipment, Rock Island men 
are thoroughly versed in their operation and the road 
has. over a long period of years, gradually extended their 
use to almost every phase of accounting. Today, the 
CRI&P is one of the largest railroad users of automatic 


accounting equipment. 


Machine accounting methods were first introduced on 
the Rock Island in 1906, when Hollerith (since pur- 
chased by the International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion) equipment was installed by the auditor of freight 
traffic to compile freight commodity statistics. In 1919, 
other equipment was installed by the auditor of car 
service to compile ®perating statistics and more mach- 
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iner¥ was added in 1928 to include per diem accounting. 
In 1929, the office operations of the auditor of freight 
traffic were improved and machine applications were 
extended to include freight accounting as well as traffic 
statistics. 

In common with other railroads, the Rock Island orig- 
inally operated many separate disbursement accounting 
offices sprinkled throughout the system, each of which 
prepared a separate balance sheet that was submitted 
to the auditor disbursements’ office at Chicago and con- 
solidated to obtain system figures. In 1923 and 1924. the 
23 divisional shop and store department offices were 
combined into five subdistrict accounting offices which 
were, in November 1936, further consolidated into one 
centralized accounting office at Chicago. At that time 
punched card machine methods were adopted for time- 
keeping and disbursement accounting. 

In 1939, freight traffic, car service and disbursement 
machine accounting applications were consolidated into 
a centralized machine bureau. headed by an auditor of 
machine accounts, to obtain fuller utilization of labor 
and equipment and to effect standardization of systems 
and procedures. Older equipment has been periodically 
retired and replaced with modern electrical tabulating 
and computing equipment to the point where 141 1.B.M. 
accounting machines plus Comptometers, Burroughs 
computers, Monroe and Marchand electric calculators 
are all now in use. 

In 1941, President Farrington formed a Committee on 
New Methods and Machines for the purpose of elimin- 
ating duplication of effort, simplifying and consolidating 
procedures, and developing new methods or means of 
attacking old problems. This committee, with H. H. Sid- 
dall. special assistant executive department, as chairmen. 
and consisting of a representative from each department 
of the railroad, has already effected a number of im- 
portant improvements. The efforts of this commitee have 
resulted in the introduction of improved machinery for 
use in various offices and for various accounting func- 
tions. and have assisted in increasing the efficiency of 
overall accounting operations. 


Teletype Wheel Reports 


One of the most extensive recommendations made by 
the Committee on New Methods and Machines led to 
institution of a revised form of wheel report which can 
be reproduced by telegraphic printers and serves also as 
a trafic tracing and passing report. One copy of the 
report, typed with a Ditto ribbon, is reproduced and air- 
mailed to all key trafhic offices. This procedure permitted 
discontinuance of the so-called “traffic manifest” formerly 
prepared by the accounting department and the reduc- 
tion to one-tenth of its former volume, of the old “Red 
and Gold Ball report” prepared by the operating de- 
partment. 

Although telegraphic printers had been used since 
1938 for the transmission of wheel reports over the 
high-density route between Chicago and Tucumceari. 
N. M., it was necessary to extend the service to include 
all important intermediate points, and to other lines not 
previously served, in order to institute the new reports. 
Since this was completed in 1950, consists of all trains 
moving over the line, together with all interchange re- 
ports covering deliveries to and receipts from foreign 
lines, are now transmitted to Chicago. This arrangement. 
in addition to eliminating the preparation of other time- 
consuming reports, has drastically reduced the number 
of tracers coming in from the various traffic offices. 
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A Railway Age portrait 
The Rock Island is one of the earliest, and one of the 


largest, railroad users of automatic accounting equipment. 
H. H. Siddall, general auditor, is in charge of all of the 


road’s accounting functions. 


Studies are now being made of Flexowriter equipment 
to permit direct preparation of statement and punching 
of accounting cards from incoming telegraphic printer 
circuits, as a move to simplify and expedite car account- 
ing still further. 


Material Accounting 


The accounting and the purchases and stores depart- 
ments, working together, have devised a method for 
handling material accounting on 1.B.M. machines which 
has been the subject of much study by other railroads. 
The CRI&P originally used 10 separate stores balance 
sheets which had to be consolidated into a single system 
balance sheet. Inventory was taken manually, by item 
names, and similarly extended by the last-reported price 
for each item—a process requiring many man-hours of 
clerical labor. In 1939, following the consolidation of all 
accounting offices in Chicago, the preparation of in- 
dividual stores balance sheets was discontinued in favor 
of a single system sheet, and a new standardized system 
was adopted, based on the use of uniform code numbers 
for all material items. Every conceivable item of supply 
has a code number. 

The accounting department maintains a small pricing 
bureau which keeps the current price for each stock 
item, by code number, on a master punch card. The latest 
purchase price is used for all reporting. Unit prices are 
used on everything except bolts, screws, nails, cast iron, 
brass, lumber and such items where there are many 
variations in sizes. These are arranged in convenient 
groups, and an average price used for each group. 

When a storekeeper draws material, he now only needs 
to note the code number, quantity drawn and the ac- 
count to be charged. This information is transferred to 
punch cards by the machine department, which then 
sorts each month’s cards by code number. The master 
card for each code number is placed with the detail stock 
cards and processed by an I.B.M. computer which 
punches the price extension into each stock card. The 
stock cards, now bearing a price extension, are then ar- 
ranged by accounts to be charged and run through an 
I.B.M. printer for statements by accounts, with an auto- 
matic total computed for each account. 

The Rock Island’s machine accounting bureau is 
continuing to expand. Plans now under consideration in- 
clude methods for transmitting material contained on 














































Typical of the many ways of getting more use out of 
existing machines is this arrangement whereby a special 
tabulating head attached to an I.B.M. printer for the 
preparation of pay checks is folded back and the machine 
is put to other uses when not engaged in payroll work. 
E. C. Weir auditor of machine accounting, is examining 
the statement being printed. 





Inside view of one of the two I.B.M. electronic computers 
used by the Rock Island in its rapidly expanding mechan- 
ical accounting bureau. 


Teletyped wheel reports direct onto punch cards, elim- 
inating manual punching of information from the Tele- 
type sheet to the cards. This will be coupled in with a 
newly mechanized system of car accounting which will 
shortly be placed into effect. 

In the mechanization of the car accounting and statis- 








A revised form of wheel report was developed by the 
accounting department with the assistance of the traffic 
and operating departments, which has greatly simplified 
the preparation of statements and speeded the issuance of 
passing report information to distant traffic offices. The 
Teletype operator at Silvis yard office prepares an ad- 
vance wheel report on the new form. 


tical work currently under way the following records are 
now being produced mechanically: 

(1) current car record files 

(2) separation of current car record files into system, 

foreign, and private ownership 

(3) per diem payable for use of foreign cars 

(4) line mileage payable for use of private cars 

(5) accounting for per diem receivable from use of 

CRI&P cars on other roads 

(6) compiling gross and net ton-miles 

(7) compiling loaded and empty car-miles 

(8) locomotive statistics. ; 

Recent extensions of machine accounting include appli- 
cation to centralized station accounting (covering all 
stations on the system), punch-card pay checks, distri- 
bution of shop labor, loss and damage claims, and in- 
dexing vouchers payable and bills collectible. 


Recordak Machines 


The microfilming and projection of waybills on 
Recordak machines was instituted in 1938 at the larger 
terminals, to speed interchange of cars with foreign 
lines. This process eliminates the necessity for holding 
cars while the waybills are copied for essential office 
records. Duplicate copies of each film are produced. 
with one being retained by the station, and the other 
being forwarded to the accounting department. 

At Chicago and Kansas City, “shipping orders” for 
“collect” |.c.l. shipments are stamped with an imprint 
showing station name and number and waybill number 
and date, and with space for showing the rate and ex- 
tended freight charges. After rating and extending the 
charges, the shipping orders are photographed and ac- 
company the shipment in lieu of a waybill. The de- 
veloped film is retained at the station and serves as a 
billing record. 
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For many years business in Dallas was conducted in leased facilities. 
This recently completed station and attendant facilities in Dallas 
have been located in one corner of the Trinity Industrial District, where 
they are convenient to customers in all parts of the metropolitan area. 

















Changes and improvements in line have enabled the Rock Island to 
effect both operating economies and improvements in service. Here 
an eastbound train is traversing the new Sandown cut-off at Denver. 
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Interior of a portion of the Rock Island’s model electrical shop at Silvis. 


To increase locomotive utilization .. . 





Modern Shops and Shop Practices 


Riding and improving of shops and shop practices 
have been as important in the building of the “New 
Rock Island” as have line changes and improved oper- 
ating practices. The CRI&P operating philosophy of 
high locomotive utilization is necessarily based upon 
high standards of maintenance. 

The Silvis (Ill.) locomotive shop—which has been 
the Rock Island’s principal locomotive maintenance 
point since the major consolidation of lines in 1902— 
has been completely rebuilt and re-equipped for diesel- 
electric maintenance. Although the conversion program 
has been spread over several years, it was fully com- 
pleted last month. 

The new diesel facilities at Silvis occupy the building 
formerly used for heavy steam repairs. One end is de- 
voted to running repairs and has four tracks, each long 
enough to accommodate two 3-unit freight diesels at one 
time. 

Three of these four tracks are served by a new 
Whiting drop table which can be safely operated and 
easily alined from a central control panel. A series of 
nine colored lights tell the operator when he is lined 
up to within 4% in. for raising the table. The release 
track of the table is located in the truck and wheel shop. 
thus bringing the removed defective truck in a single 
step to the point where the detail repairs are made. 





Three of the four servicing tracks, and ihe release 
track, are blind end. The fourth track—the one next to 
the escape track—extends through to the heavy repair 
end and it is the only track connection between the 
two ends of the shop. The extension of this track and 
two others comprise the heavy repair trackage. One of 
ihe heavy repair tracks is devoted to stripping, and is 
alongside the engine repair room. Engines lifted from 
the locomotive are cleaned in an adjacent lye vat, after 
which they go directly into one end of the repair room 
to be rebuilt, emerging from the other end for re-appli- 
cation to the locomotive with no intermediate handling. 

Secondary diesel maintenance shops are maintained 
at El Reno, and will be maintained in Chicago (for 
passenger power) upon completion of the new diesel 
shop now under construction. Diesel engine and main 
generator changeouts go to Silvis, along with most 
heavy repairs. Emergency and unexpected changeouts 
can be effected at the point where the locomotive is 
normally maintained, but the removed units are shipped 
to Silvis for repair and rebuilding. 

Shops for servicing and running repairs are main- 
tained at Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Minneapolis, 
Armourdale (Kansas City), Little Rock, and Memphis. 

Engines, main generators and auxiliary generators are 
scheduled for changeout at the following mileages: 
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Switchers—Every 10 years. 
Passenger—1% million miles. 
Freight—864,000 miles (based on 12,000 miles 


for six years). 


per month 


Traction motor changeouts are scheduled: 


Switchers: Friction-bearing motors every 4 years; roller-bear- 
ing motors every 8 years. 

Passenger: Every 400,000 miles. 

Freight: Every 350,000 miles. 

|Roller-bearing traction motors are used on all 
motives and on some switchers. | 

The Rock Island has not swung as far toward classi- 
fied repairs as most roads, feeling that higher avail- 
ability and lower maintenance costs can be attained by 
progressive maintenance based on specific mileage for 
each part—and all based on the builders’ slide-rule 
recommendations. This program is bolstered by a pre- 
ventive maintenance program which calls for the con- 
tinuai testing of parts by Magnaflux, Magnalo, and 
Zyglo to detect incipient failures. Careful records—in- 
cluding cross-indexing—are kept of engines, crank- 
shafts, main and auxiliary generators, complete cylinder 
assemblies, traction motors, steam generator coils, and 
air compressors. 


road _ loco- 


Diesel Roster 


As of August 12, the diesel roster comprised: 


aggregate 

units horsepower 
Passenger 89 159,150 
Freight 114 163,800 
General-purpose road 111 163,090 
Switchers 143 96,944 


In addition, 30 Electro-Motive 1,500-hp. general pur- 
pose units and 11 800-hp. switch engines are on order, 
with delivery expected this winter. 

Most of the Rock Island’s diesels are of conventional 





Constant inspection of engine parts to uncover incipient 
failures is practiced as a preventive maintenance measure. 
Inspecting diesel engine valves by Magnaglo. 



















The Silvis backshop in the heyday of steam power was one of the few “herring-bone” shops 
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in the country. 
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Device used in the engine shop to turn engines over for 
removing the sump and crankshaft. 
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Cutaway model of dies: engine (located in disel instrue- 
tion ear) helps mechanical and transportation people 
grasp the fundamentals of diesel engine operation and 
maintenance. 





types built by the major builders, with the following 
builders represented: Electro-Motive. American Loco- 
motive-General Electric. Fairbanks-Morse. Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton, Davenport-Besler. and Whitcomb. 

The Rock Island pioneered a number of practices in 
diesel maintenance. It was among the first to use de- 
tergent oil and among the first to recognize the value 
of adequate filtering. On early units which had only one 
small filter the Rock Island doubled its size and used four 
of the double size in place of the builder’s single filter. 
The road also displays a good deal of ingenuity in 
getting maximum mileage. Suburban diesels are used in 
freight service over the week-end. also as substitute 
locomotives for local diesel-powered passenger trains to 
permit maintenance forces to catch up on maintenance 
of the regular locomotive. Maximum potentialities of 
diesel operations are attained by the use of a 16-tooth 
motor pinion and loading the locomotive to or near the 
slip rating. 

Older diesel locomotives are being ballasted and mod- 
ernized to permit them to haul greater tonnage. 

Lubricating oil which passes regular laboratory tests is 
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changed on a mileage basis—150.000 miles for passenger 
units, 75,000 miles for freight units and one year for 
switchers. 


Electrical Shop 


The Rock Island’s electric shop at Silvis has done 
much to promote good maintenance of diesel-electric 
locomotives. Originally designed much like a manu- 
facturing plant, it has developed excellent production- 
line maintenance methods, and was one of the first 
railroad shops in the country to do so, Traction motors 
in for clean-up follow one course through the shop, and 
these in for rewinding follow another. All motor parts 
are reconditioned and brought to standard size so as 
to be completely interchangeable in any motor. 

The first degreaser for cleaning locomotive electric 
parts was produced in this shop by redesigning an exist- 
ing model designed for other purposes. Many pieces of 
shop equipment—including some which have been 
adopted by manufacturers—originated in this shop. 

This model shop has been used by the Association 
of American Railroads as the basis for plans for the 
“ideal electrical repair shop.” 


Car Shops 


The shop at 47th street in Chicago is the Rock Island’s 
one and only passenger car shop. All general repairs to 
all passenger equipment are handled here, along with 
all rebuilding or design changes. It is one of the most 
modern installations in the country, being of steel and 
brick construction with large portions of the wall area 
composed of hollow glass blocks. 

Cars enter the working area through overhead sliding 
doors. There are ten tracks in the shop, including two in 
the paint shop which forms an integral part of this 
Eaastliny. 

The eight repair tracks in the main shop are 
spaced on 25-ft. centers to provide ample clearance for 
tools and for the portable scaffolding used in place of 
permanent scaffolding installations. Each repair track 
has a series of electrical outlets for 440-, 220-, and 
110-volt a.c. current for operating shotwelders, arc weld- 
ers, and various other portable tools and hoists. 

The paint shop handles all passenget car painting 
for the system. along with some diesel locomotive paint- 
ing. The facility comprises two combination spraying 
and drying booths, each of which is supplied with 
clean. filtered air. equipped with a thermostatically con- 
trolled heating and ventilation system which maintains 
proper conditions for painting or drying, and filtering 
units for removing paint particles from the interior air. 
The effectiveness of the ventilation system is evidenced 
by its ability to accommodate as many as three men 
spraying inside a passenger car at one time. The booth 
is equipped with an elevator-type scaffolding. with a 
non-skid working surface, which extends the length of 
the inclosure on both sides. This permits different levels 
to be sprayed simultaneously without interference. 

The Rock Island has followed a policy of purchasing 
most of its new freight cars. Shops at Blue Island, Silvis 
and E] Reno have built new cars of most types at one 
time or another. but their principal work has been re- 
building older cars. One of the more recent and inter- 
esting shop projects was the construction of 50 pulp 
wood cars at Little Rock from old “U.S.G.A.” box cars, 
using all reclaimed materials. El Reno has recently re- 
built 500 flat-bottom gondola cars and is now complet- 
ing a program of 2.710 coal cars. 
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The “Twin Star Rocket” at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

















The Spectacular Rockets 


New passenger trains, faster schedules, dramatize the 


“"New Rock Island”; cut costs and increase revenues 


The move that caught the public eye, and dramatized 
the fact that the Rock Island had really taken a new 
lease on life, was the appearance of the first of a series 
of streamlined “Rocket” passenger trains in 1937. As 
the number of streamliners grew, and operations were 
expanded from the original Chicago-Peoria run, morale 
on the road shot up. It was the first time in decades 
that employees had something really new to talk about. 
Shippers looked on the then struggling railroad with 
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a new interest. And passengers flocked to ride the new 
trains. Each run very quickly showed profits after out- 
of-pocket costs and the fleet soon became the hallmark 
of the reborn Rock Island. 

The new streamliners’ names were a logical outgrowth 
of the first passenger train ever to operate on the parent 
railroad. The original six-car train from Chicago to 
Joliet—just 100 years ago this month—was pulled by 
a wood-burning engine named “Rocket.” The alliteration 
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of the name “Rocket” with the road’s popular name, 
“The Rock Island,” made it a “natural.” 

Before the appearance of the new “Rockets,” passenger 
service had been gradually deteriorating over a long 
period of time. On-time performance was notoriously 
poor, even though the trains had slow schedules to begin 
with. Equipment was badly outmoded, and in need of 
repair. Passenger revenues had made a spectacular fall 
from a high of nearly $30 million in the early 1920's 
to a low of less than $6 million in 1933. 


4 Railway Age portrait 






































New streamlined suburban cars, photographed at the 99th street station, Chicago, 
were purchased in 1949 as a part of a planned program of service improvement. 


“Tn those days, we had very little to sell,” A. D. Mar- 
tin, passenger traffic manager, recalls. “We didn’t even 
have anything with which to hang on to our existing 
business.” Mr. Martin’s recollections on this score are 
apt to be pretty vivid because at the time he was a 
general agent of the passenger department in highly 
competitive Omaha, “beating the bushes” trying to get 
business. 

E. M. Durham, Jr., senior vice-president of the 
Missouri Pacific, who had been hired by the Rock Island 
trustees as their chief executive officer, and Mr. Far- 
rington, then the chief operating officer, both knew that 
the morale of all employees was “shot,” and esprit de 
corps simply did not exist. 

“The hardest thing we had to do,” Mr. Farrington 
recalls, “was to live down the Rock Island’s reputation. 
After six months, Mr. Durham and I recommended the 
purchase of six streamlined trains. The railroad had to 
reestablish its identity with the public. I was sure the 
new trains would do it. I was fairly sure they would 
be self-supporting because they would permit operating 
economies, and attract new revenue.’ 

That they accomplished this goal in liberal measure 
is a matter of record. In the first year the original 
trains earned $490,700, or 55 per cent on the original 


investment, after all direct expenses, including depre- 


“There is a future in the railroad passenger business—but 
it lies in the direction of fast, comfortable service between 
metropolitan centers which are far apart—too far for 
a comfortable automobile or bus ride.”” A. D. Martin, 
general passenger traffic manager. 
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ciation and interest on the investment. These trains com- 
pletely paid for themselves within three years. 

The original fleet has been steadily expanded by the 
addition of new trains wherever ample potential exists. 
The newest addition to the fleet came on January 4, 
1948. when the “Golden State” was completely stream- 
lined with the most modern equipment, and placed 
on a new 45-hour schedule, Chicago to Los Angeles, 
4 hours and 15 minutes faster than before. 

The “Rocky Mountain Rocket” was inaugurated in 
1939—against all advice—between Colorado Springs- 
Denver and Chicago. Although it operates with a three- 
hour handicap in comparison with the Burlington and 
Union Pacific routes, the train has paid off handsomely. 
and is today one of the road’s best earners. It operates 
on what is undoubtedly the tightest passenger schedule 
on the railroad, with some eighteen intermediate stops 
at which mail and express are handled. Offsetting its 
weaker position in the highly competitive Denver market, 
the Rock Island is strongly entrenched in Colorado 
Springs as the only line with direct service to and from 
the east. The Rock Island’s close association with the 
Broadmoor Hotel interests has worked to the mutual 
advantage of both parties. Both the railroad and the 
hotel have worked to build up a year-round business, 
and the records for the past few years show that this 
goal has heen largely achieved. The “Rocky Mountain 
Rocket,” which started as an 8-car train, now averages 
between 14 ard 16 cars, winter and summer. 

On January 14, 1945, just before the end of World 
War II. the existing combination of trains by which 
through service was provided between the Twin Cities 
and Texas was replaced by a new streamliner. the “Twin 
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The “Rocky Mountain Rocket”—which was inaugurated in 1939 against all advice of outside 
railroaders—is today one of the road’s best earners. The Colorado Springs section is pictured here. 





Star Rocket.” Inaugurated at a time when new passenger 
equipment was unobtainable, the train was outfitted by 
shuffling cars on existing trains, and operated with a 
number of dressed-up standard cars until newer equip- 
ment could be obtained. Its 1,363-mile route between 
Minneapolis and Houston is one of the longest north- 
south through passenger-train runs in the country and 
presents a number of unusual operating and mechanical 
problems. The same equipment must alternately operate 
in the intense below-zero cold common to the Twin 
Cities in winter and the 80-90 degree temperatures pre- 
vailing on the Gulf Coast. 

The “Twin Star Rocket” is one of the best trains in 
the Rock Island stable with an enviable record of con- 
sistent year-round earnings. Traffic on this train varies: 
very little from season to season. 


Looking Ahead 


“There is a future in the railroad passenger business,” 
Mr. Martin believes, “but it does not lie in the direction 
of providing local services in thinly populated areas 
such as are served by the majority of our lines. It lies 
in the direction of fast. comfortable service between 
metropolitan centers which are far apart—too far for a 
comfortable automobile or bus ride.” 

This viewpoint is underlined by the success of the 
road’s principal long-haul passenger trains: the “Rocky 
Mountain Rocket.” “Twin Star Rocket,” and the “Golden 
State.” In looking over the road’s potentialities for 
future passenger service development, both Mr. Far- 
rington and Mr. Martin believe the greatest opportunities 
lie along the Golden State -route (joint with the Southern 
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“The Spectacular Rockets” were introduced at a time when the biggest 
problem was, as Mr. Farrington puts it, ““To live down the Rock Island’s 
past reputation.”” They accomplished this goal in liberal measure. 


Pacific) which traverses the rapidly growing Southwest— 
New Mexico, Arizona and southern California. 

The Rock Island’s only territory with sufficient poten- 
tial intermediate-type traffic to support passenger 
services at present-day costs lies on the line between 
Chicago and Des Moines, and on the Peoria branch. 
Elsewhere, revenues to support services must come from 
long-haul traffic between major metropolitan centers— 
as between the Twin Cities and Kansas City, and between 
Chicago and Colorado—or from traffic to and from con- 
nections, such as on the “Golden State” between Chicago 
and California, or on the “Zephyr-Rocket” between the 
Twin Cities and St. Louis. 


Local “‘Rocket”’ Service 


Good service is maintained where there is adequate 
local business available: witness the “Peoria Rockets.” 
the “Des Moines Rocket,” and the “Corn Belt Rocket.” 

In recognition of the inescapable fact that the market 
for branch-line passenger service is largely a thing of 
the past, and that the Post Office Department is abandon- 
ing the use of railroads in favor of trucks for handling 
local mail, the road’s passenger department has. taken 
the lead in a drive aimed at the discontinuation of all 
local passenger services on main and branch lines which 
are not productive. How successful this drive has been 
over the past three years is illustrated by the accom- 
panying map. Service has been completely abandoned 
(except for “caboose service” on freight trains) on 


some eighteen secondary and branch passenger lines, 
with service remaining on but five. 





Aided by the fact that most of the equipment in use 
in the early thirties was in such poor condition that it 
had to be scrapped, the Rock Island can today lay claim 
to having one of the most modern fleets of passenger 
equipment in the country. Of its 260 main-line passen- 
ger-carrying cars, 139 or 53 per cent, are modern 
streamlined cars. 


Completely Dieselized 


Complete dieselization of regularly scheduled pas- 
senger service was achieved last March, when the last 
regularly assigned steam passenger engine on Trains 43 
and 44 was replaced by a two-unit diesel. 

Revenue trends on main-line passenger trains remain 
favorable, indicating there is a good market for modern 
long-distance train service. Gross passenger-service rev- 
enues (including “head-end” traffic) for the year 1951 
were 13 per cent over the previous year, and for the 
first 7 months of 1952 have shown a slight improvement 
over 1951, in spite of a 30 to 40 per cent decline in 
military traffic. 

The road’s revenue per passenger (including com- 
mutation) increased from $1.69 in 1950 to $1.82 in 
1951; average revenue per train-mile (including mail, 
express, etc.) increased from $2.73 in 1950 to $2.87 in 
1951; and average revenue per passenger-carrying car- 
mile increased from $.39 to $.42 in the same period. 
In 1951, the average distance per passenger climbed 
to 79 miles, the highest of any year since 1945, re- 
flecting the increasing number of long-distance passengers 


handled. 
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An extensive suburban service is operated in the 
Chicago area between LaSalle Street Station, Blue Island 
and Joliet. A “five year plan” for the improvement and 
modernization of this suburban service was launched 
in 1949 with the receipt of 20 new, streamlined, high- 
capacity suburban coaches, equipped with pneumatically 
operated sliding doors, and forced, filtered air ventila- 
tion. 

Twelve of the cars are also equipped wiih propane- 
powered air-cooling units. The latter are assigned to 
the “blue ribbon” commuting train which makes the 
40-mile run between Joliet and Chicago in 50 minutes. 
In addition to buying new cars for this service, the 115 
older suburban coaches, which are in good mechanical 
condition, are being gradually modernized and improved. 
The most recent betterment was the increased dieseliza- 
tion of the service last December, using Alco-G.E. and 
Fairbanks-Morse general-purpose road switchers, and 
Electro-Motive road units. It is expected the service will 
be completely dieselized within the next year. 

Suburban stations have likewise received careful at- 
tention. Large, ornate buildings, which no longer serve 
any useful purpose and are expensive to maintain, have 
been replaced by attractive, efficient modern structures. 
A number of the better older stations have been mod- 
ernized. 

The road’s management believes that more new 





suburban stations have been built, and more suburban 
stations modernized on the Rock Island than on any 
other principal commuting road in recent years. 

These improvements are a part of a program designed 
to improve suburban service revenues and reduce sub- 
urban service expenses for the express purpose of re- 
ducing the annual loss incurred by the system in its 
operation. 

These measures have augmented revenues, and _at- 
tracted new commuter patrons. Likewise, in spite of 
spiraling costs, the operating expenses of this service 
have been trimmed substantially. Notwithstanding these 
achievements, in the year 195] the service produced a 
$114-million deficit on an out-of-pocket basis. 


Suburban Communities Growing 


“We recognize the importance of suburban service 
to the many communities along our line in the Chicago 
area,” Mr. Martin emphasizes, “and it is our intention 
to provide the very best service the traffic will support. 
However, suburban traffic is not growing to the extent 
most people think it is,” he continues. “New work op- 
portunities are springing up in local areas, and ‘down- 
town’ department stores are opening suburban branches. 
All this reduces the need for suburbanites to journey 
downtown.” 


Over $9 million has been spent for the purchase of new passenger cars since 1936. The extra- 
fare “Golden State”—newest streamliner in the Rock Island fleet—leaving Chicago’s La Salle 
Street Station for its 4414-hour run to Los Angeles (in conjunction with the Southern Pacific). 
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tk Rock Island system, President Farrington has often 
declared. is the “hardest railroad in the U. S. to operate,” 
because of its far-flung main and branch lines, because 
it has no concentration of heavy traffic in any prescribed 
area. because of the varying needs of its diversified 
traffic originating in widely spaced industrial and agri- 
cultural areas, and because of the volumes of bridge 
trafic moving to and from connecting carriers at all 
points on the system. The task of operating this railroad 
now rests with Downing B. Jenks. 

In addition to conducting the day-to-day operations 
of the railroad, he must effect the transition of the “New 
Rock Island” from its first phase—rehabilitation and 
restoration as a vigorous, strongly-growing property 
to its second phase—building a strong organization and 
effecting a long-range program of refinement of property 
and service. 

Firm and speedy measures were needed in 1937. A 
vigorous, capable centralized organization was about 
the only way such a major rebuilding task could have 
been accomplished so speedily. This achieved. Mr. Far- 





Downing B. Jenks A Railway Age portrait 


The ‘Hardest Railroad in the U. S. 


—And the Man Who Does It 


rington recognizes the desirability of strengthening di- 
visional organization. That change is in progress today. 

D. B. Jenks, who is 37, is one of the youngest men 
to hold a post of equivalent responsibility with a major 
American railroad. A graduate of Yale University with 
a B.S. degree in industrial engineering, he first went to 
work for the Pennsylvania in the engineering depart- 
ment. Then he went to the Great Northern, serving suc- 
cessively as a roadmaster, division engineer, trainmaster 
and superintendent. In 1942 he joined the Military 
Railway Service, rising from first lieutenant (assistant 
car service superintendent) to lieutenant colonel (assist- 
ant general superintendent) in theatres in Europe and 
Africa. On October 1, 1948, he was appointed general 
manager of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, being elevated 
to the rank of vice-president the following May. He was 
called to the Rock Island as assistant vice-president on 
December 16, 1950, and was appointed vice-president 
on July 1, 1951. 


Training Program 


Inasmuch as the strength in a divisional organization 
rests on the capabilities of many men, the Rock Island 
has embarked on an extensive long-range managerial 
training program. This program, under the direction 
of C. L. Franklin, assistant vice-president, has four 
goals: (1) providing existing employees with training in 
the proper use of the tools of their trade, (2) interest- 
ing capable college graduates—particularly graduates 
with a family background of railroading—in joining 
the Rock Island, (3) screening all job applicants to 
eliminate those who might become undesirable em- 
ployees, and (4) providing deserving employees who 
have suitable backgrounds with a developmental train- 
ing program designed to familiarize them with all phases 
of railroad operation. The various operating unions 
have given this program their active support. 


College Graduates Sought 


The program is well underway. All present em- 
ployees, including the management officers, are now 
being given medical examinations and being screened 
and evaluated by system officers specializing in this 
work. And this fall and winter Mr. Franklin will com- 
mence his rounds of the nation’s colleges seeking grad- 
uates who might be interested in joining the CRI&P in 
addition to the continuing program of selecting present 
employees for training and promotion. 

All superintendents, assistant superintendents and 
trainmasters (as well as mechanical officers) are being 
sent to training school so that they can become more 
intimately familiar with the inechanical construction 
and operation of diesel-electric locomotives. This, backed 
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The famous 5000-class 4-8-4 steamers helped “bring the 
Rock Island back” and turned in remarkable records of 


by Mr. Jenks’ personal project for helping his operat- 
ing people get more and better use out of diesels, is 
making it easier for every superintendent to improve 
his own operating performance. 


Increased Tonnage Possible 


It is Mr. Jenks’ theory, backed by experience on 
both the GN and C&EI, that most railroad operating 
people tend to (1) underrate the potentials of their 
diesel power, and (2) allow a large “margin of safety” 
in addition. Last January he went over the entire system 
prodding his superintendents to get out and see— 
through road tests of their own—what their motive 
power actually could accomplish. Most found they could 
handle considerably more tonnage, with no important 
sacrifice in schedule or performance. 

The Rock Island is now extensively dieselized, with 
approximately 85 per cent of its passenger train-miles, 
73 per cent of its freight-miles, and 77 per cent of its 
switching-hours performed by diesel power during the 
first half of 1952. The 30 Electro-Motive GP-7s (general 
purpose road engines) and 11 800-hp. switchers now 
on order will wipe out practically all remaining steam 
operations on most of the system. It is currently planned 
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performance. By the end of 1953, there will be but 20 
road steam engines left on the system. 


that by the end of next year (1953) steam ownership 
will be reduced to 20 5100-class 4-8-4 road engines and 
10 300-class and 10 275-class switch engines, all operat- 
ing out of Burr Oak (Chicago). These engines will be 
used on the Chicago and Rock Island divisions during 
the annual grain and perishable rushes, releasing diesel 
road-switchers for use on other parts of the system. 

The fact that the Rock Island is a fast-running rail- 
road which can move perishable and merchandise traffic 
at remarkable average speeds is not always appreciated. 
The 1,108 mi. line from Tucumcari to Chicago is now 
a “race-track” 0.50-per cent-grade line over which 
through trains move on short schedule. 


Long Range Program 


While Mr. Jenks does not face the heavy physical 
rebuilding job borne by his predecessor, W. H. Hillis, 
he has definite ideas concerning a long range program 
for gradually improving the physical property still fur- 
ther by the addition of more chatt or slag ballast, con- 
tinuation of the present tie-renewal program, a con- 
tinuing long-range program of laying heavier rail, fur- 
ther grade and line changes where economically justi- 
fiable, and improving yard, terminal and other facilities. 
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ROCK ISLAND 


Dachortad presentation of the ate Rock 
land & Pacific Railroad Company on its 100th 
birthday, October 10,1952, showing principal 
Property improvements; projects undertaken in 
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Major line and grade revisions and 
progressive maintenance _ policies 
have been significant factors in re- 


ducing costs and improving service 


“Sampson of the Cimarron’”—this new bridge, and its new line approaches, 
symbolize the beginning of the Rock Island’s program of “planned progress.’ 


Short Cuts to Operating Economy 













B, 1936 the once prosperous Rock Island was but 
shadow of its former self. The memorable crash in th 
stock market in 1929 and the ensuing general economi: 
collapse were enough of themselves to rock strong 
railroads. But in the fall of 1931 a great drought struck 
the Rock Island’s territory—much of which soon be- 
came known as the “dust bowl”—with devastating effect. 
As a result of the combined general economic collaps« 
and repeated crop failures, the management had little 
choice other than to let deferred maintenance accumu- 
late, until by 1936 over $4144 million had been accrue 
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in deferred current maintenance of track and structures 
alone. With but a few exceptions, track and bridges 
were so weak they could not accommodate such heavy 
power as the railroad already owned. “When I first in- 
spected the railroad,” Mr. Farrington relates, “it was 
painfully obvious that the railroad could never be 
operated economically without strengthening track and 
bridges, and without effecting a few crucial line changes.” 

E. M. Durham—then chief executive officer—and Mr. 
Farrington mapped a program for strengthening the 
existing line sufficiently to accommodate the modern 
4-8-4 steam locomotives which the railroad already 
owned, a large number of which were in storage because 
of their inability to operate on all but a few lines be- 
cause of weak track and bridges. This program received 
the approval of the trustees and the court. and work 
was started in 1937. 

At that time the trustees had very little cash with 
which to finance capital improvements, and they were 
not anxious to borrow large sums until the railroad 
demonstrated an improved earning power. So the pro- 
gram began with one of the most intensive scrap drives 
ever seen on any railroad. Everything along the system 
that could be salvaged for scrap was turned in and sold, 
or reclaimed for use in new structures. Cash raised in 
this manner financed the first bridge strengthening pro- 
gram, and the purchase of heavier rerolled rail. 

Gradually, mile by mile, heavier rail was laid on 
main tracks, and bridges and track structures were 
strengthened. This made possible increased use of heavy 
power, reducing train-miles, cutting helper expense, 
and permitting the scrapping of older, less efficient en- 
gines, greatly simplifying locomotive maintenance. The 
cost of the initial line-strengthening program was com- 
pletely recovered in reduced operating expenses within 
a very few years. 

Looking back, Mr. Farrington observes that the bridge- 
strengthening program may now seem to have been less 
important in the face of the growing influence of the 
diesel, and its lesser bridge strength requirements. 
Nevertheless, the program was responsible for dramatic 
reductions in operating expenses at a time when such 
reductions were desperately needed—and it was _ the 
greatest single factor which enabled the road to turn 
in its remarkable record of performance during World 
War II. 

At about the same time, a number of line changes 
and improvements were mapped for the purpose of 
eliminating the use of helper engines, and increasing 
engine capacity on particularly difficult sections of road. 


“Sampson of the Cimarron” 


The first of the many line changes instituted to im- 
prove operating efficiency is the 8.43-mile Arkalon cut- 
off, replacing an 11.99-mile section of line which mean- 
dered into the deep valley of the Cimarron river be- 
tween Kismet, Kan., and Hayne. The new line includes 
an imposing five-span high level bridge across the valley 
of the Cimarron, which has been nicknamed. draima- 
tically, the “Sampson of the Cimarron.” 

This project was instituted while the road was still 
short of capital with which to finance such a major 
undertaking. “We literally built that bridge from scrap.” 
Mr. Farrington relates. “By tearing down and selling 
every remaining bit of scrap we could find on the entire 
railroad, we provided the funds with which it was built.” 

The old line presented a severe handicap to efficient 
operation—especially because the 0.8 per cent grade 
against the heavier eastbound movement made helper 
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A Railway Age portrait 
An operating man known for his competence and fairness, 
W. H. Hillis, now senior vice-president, shouldered the 
detailed task of physically rebuilding the property and 
modernizing its operating practic:s. It was under his 
direction that the Rock Island turned in outstanding 
records of performance during World War II. 


service and the splitting of tonnage trains mandatory. 
Of an even more serious nature, however, were the fre- 
quent, costly washouts and heavy recurring charges for 
protective work which resulted from the low-level river 
crossing. The valley of the Cimarron is visited fre- 
quently by storms of cloudburst intensity, causing devas- 
tating floods which travel as high as 200 miles a day. 
As a result, the river is unusually difficult to control. 

Construction of the new line involved moving ap- 
proximately 2.9 million cubic yards of grading in mak- 
ing descending cuts to the new crossing, and in build- 
ing fill sections up to 95 feet high at the approaches to 
the new bridge. The work was completed in record 
time; all grading and masonry construction was com- 
pleted in approximately 6 months’ time, and the bridge 
superstructure was erected in approximately 85 days. 

As the first major undertaking of the new manage- 
ment, the “Sampson of the Cimarron” has become a 
symbol of the new Rock Island and of its policy of 
“planned progress.” 


California Route 


The Rock Island’s original line between Chicago and 
Kansas City had curves as sharp as 7 degrees, and grades 
up to 1.6 per cent. Studies made ‘by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in the early 1930’s indicated that 
the probable cost to the Rock Island of moving a given 
amount of freight between Chicago and Kansas City 
was 15 per cent greater than that of its principal 
competitor, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Almost since the line was originally built into Kansas 
City, the Rock Island had planned to reduce grades 
and improve curvature on portions of this line, and 
relocation surveys were made at various times between 
1906 and 1930. However, none was actually consum- 
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The first rail being laid on the new Atlantic cut-off at 
Hancock Junction, providing connection with the Carson 


mated. Except for one minor relocation made about 
1912, the location was substantially as originally con- 
structed in 1869. 


Community Service Continued 


Fortunately, most of the bad characteristics were 
concentrated in about 325 miles of line between Daven- 
port, lowa, and Kansas City. The R.F.C. studies indi- 
cated that the best solution to this problem would be 
for the Rock Island to build an entirely new line over 
most of this route. Mr. Farrington was inclined to 
agree and probably would have proceeded accordingly 
nad not local political pressures, resulting from the fact 
that the new line would skip most of the intermediate 
cities and towns then served, necessitated a change in 
plans. An alternate plan was developed, eliminating 
most of the seriously objectionable stretches of track. 
but not altering the route sufficiently to effect service to 
any important communities. Work on the undertaking 
was divided into small projects and undertaken during 
the period 1941 through 1946—including a three-year 
period of forced interruption during the war. 

That portion of the line from Allerton to Kansas 
City is also used as an integral part of the “short line” 


from Minneapolis and Des Moines to Kansas City and 
Texas. Accordingly preferred attention was devoted 








branch. Grading on the project is now a little over half 
way to completion. 


to this segment, by constructing 15.10 miles of new 
line between Mercer, Mo., and Mill Grove to eliminate 
411 degrees of curvature including 6-degree curves and a 
1.58 per cent grade. To improve entrance to Kansas 
City and eliminate sharp curvature and the turning of 
passenger trains, the Rock Island joined with the Mil- 
waukee in constructing 4.52 miles of new line, and 
the imposing new Truman bridge crossing the Missouri 
river. Together, these two projects reduced the mileage 
between Allerton and Kansas City by 3.29 miles. Inci- 
dentally, the Truman bridge was awarded a plaque by 
the American Institute of Steel Construction as one of 
the nine most beautiful bridges built in the United 
States between 1942 and 1947. 

Between Davenport and Allerton 82.75 miles of new 
line were built in seven separate projects, which in- 
cluded elimination of severe curvature and sharp grades. 
The old line included many 4-degree curves and grades 
ranging from 1.09 to 1.60 per cent. A total of 2,714 
degrees of curvature and 883 feet of rise and fall were 
eliminated, which work involved moving 8,470,000 
cubic yards of grading. The total distance saved was 
11.1 miles. 

This entire Davenport-Kansas City project cost ap- 
proximately $12 million to complete, and is conserva- 
tively estimated to have entirely paid for itself in operat- 
ing economies in the seven years it has been in service. 
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There were several other smaller projects on the line 
between Chicago, Kansas City and Tucumcari, N. M.., 
designed to increase engine capacity and improve train 
performance on this most important route. They in- 
clude the construction of 1.29 miles of new line at La- 
Salle, Ill., and 3.98 miles at McPherson, Kan., to reduce 
curvature and grade. And the ruling grade was lowered 
on 1.78 miles of line between Advance, Kan., and Fowler 
from .80 to .50 per cent, and on 1.52 miles of line in 
the vicinity of Imogene, Kan., from .80 to .50 per cent. 

The collective result of these projects is that the Rock 
Island can now be said to offer strong competition to 
all carriers operating in this territory. It is now able to 
haul, without helper service, trains of over 6,000-tons 
from Tucumcari to Chicago, 1,108 miles. 

In 1945, on the line from Herington, Kan., to El 
Reno, Okla., 4.16 miles of track was relocated to elim- 
inate 107 degrees of curvature, including several 3- 
degree curves. 


The Colorado Line 


At the time Mr. Farrington came to the Rock Island, 
serious consideration was being given to abandoning the 
line from Omaha to Colorado, and relegating the line 
from Des Moines to Omaha to secondary status. Mr. 
Farrington, backed by the traffic department, believed this 
segment had sufficient undeveloped potential to merit 
rebuilding. As rapidly as possible he strengthened the 
track, laid heavier rail and imporved the ballast to 
permit operation of high speed freight trains which 
could meet the competition of other lines. These trains 
attracted traffic. Then, as rapidly as funds could be made 
available following completion of essential projects on 
the California line, attention was devoted to reducing 
curvature and grade on the Colorado line to improve 
its performance characteristics. Among other things, 1.48 
miles of new line was built to eliminate a stretch with 
difficult curves and grades near Colfax. lowa. 

At Denver local and transcontinental freight traffic 
is interchanged with the Union Pacific and the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western. The Rock Island obtains entrance 
to Denver by operating rights from Limon, Colo., over 
Union Pacific tracks. 

In 1950, the Rock Island undertook construction of 
the new 3.75-mile Sandown cut-off at Denver designed 
to give its through freight trains direct access to the 
D&RGW North yard. This new cut-off simplified the 
movement of transcontinental freight, and cut hours off 
Rock Island transit time through this gateway. 

The most recent project—and the largest single one 
yet undertaken by the road—involves construction of 
34.66 miles of new line between Atlantic, Iowa, and 
Council Bluffs currently under way, and the acquisition 
of 11.67 miles of new trackage rights over the Chicago 
Great Western. 

This new 46.33-mile line will replace an old 56.53- 
mile single-tracked line having a total of over five 
complete circles of curvature (including several 4-degree 
curves) and a series of undulating grades ranging up 
to a maximum of 1.6 per cent. In all, 1,629 degrees of 
curvature and 127 feet of rise and fall will be saved by 
this new line. It will shorten the route into Council 
Bluffs by 10.2 miles in addition to eliminating a trouble- 
some stretch which restricted both schedules and train 
capacity. 

In addition to the larger construction projects enumer- 
ated here, in the past 15 years there has been a system- 
wide program for improving and rebuilding bridges 
wherever necessary to remove traffic restrictions or re- 
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Intensive use of off-track maintenance equipment helps 
the Rock Island get maximum value from every main- 
tenance dollar expended. 


duce maintenance costs. Likewise portions of line sub- 
ject to flood waters—and the Rock Island has many 
lines paralleling rivers which flood each spring—have 
been relocated or raised so as to prevent interruptions 
to operations due to floods, and to reduce the con- 
tinuous and large expenditures for repairing damage 
caused by high water. The total capital cost of all these 
improvements and betterments to track and bridge struc- 
tures alone amounts to better than $40 million in this 
15-year period. Observers outside the railroad estimate 
that these investments have shown an average rate of 
return slightly better than 10 per cent. 

A number of projects have been mapped for the 
years ahead. However, the railroad is now largely “over 
the hill” insofar as major line and grade revisions are 
concerned. There remains but one major project—bridg- 
ing the Canadian river on the Amarillo-Morse (Texas 
panhandle) line to eliminate the grades and low level 
trestle at the present crossing—and that wiil probably 
have to await completion of plans for a federal dam in 
the vicinity. The other projects involve small portions of 
lines which need attention—no one of which is of major 
significance. But collectively they will make possible fur- 
ther operating economies and improvements in service. 





Progressive Maintenance 


Experience gained during the difficult period 1929 
through 1936, when deferred maintenance was allowed 
to accumulate rapidly, has made the present manage- 
ment—including the board of directors—most anxious 
to keep all maintenance strictly current, and not to allow 
deferred maintenance to accumulate. Yet rapidly mount- 
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Mobile track gangs are being equipped with new camp 
cars converted from old coaches. This crew, working near 
Council Bluffs, is “‘falling to” in one of the new meal cars. 
































Five track miles of welded rail have been laid on the east- 
bound main at Peru, Ill. Conventional 39-ft. rails were 
welded into 1,500-ft. lengths at Silvis and loaded onto 
a special train of 40 flat cars for movement to Peru. 
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All-star performance is cbtained from maintenance ma- 
chines, especially such dual-purpose units as this Type-A 
Jordan spreader-ditcher shown here flanging snow from a 
main track near Manly, Iowa. Ditching in the summer and 
plowing snow in the winter, this machine never rests. 


ing costs—and inability to increase revenues in the 
same proportion as costs—have made careful scrutiny 
of maintenance expenses essential. This has been ac- 
complished, without sacrificing the quantity or quality 
of work done, through the creation of mobile, mechan- 
ized maintenance gangs. 

Improvements in track maintenance methods in inter- 
vening years, due largely to the availability of mechan- 
ical equipment for most operations. together with the 
greater strength built into the track and road structure 
in recent years, suggested a need for further reorgan- 
ization of maintenance forces to take the fullest ad- 
vantage of these improved tools and methods. and to 
minimize the adverse effects of increasing costs. 


New Program of Maintenance 


Studies undertaken by the engineering department at 
the suggestion of Mr. Farrington and Mr. Hillis led to 
the creation of a new program of maintenance based on 
the use of larger, mobile gangs. 

Essentially the new plan involves: (1) lengthening 
the individual sections; (2) abolishing track super- 
visors; (3) placing patrol and light work (such as 
tightening bolts, repairing switches and fences, light 
spotting, etc.) in the hands of a section foreman with 
a 2-man crew; (4) creating mobile maintenance gangs 
headquartered in camp cars, but assigned to definite 
territories embracing two or more sections, depending 
upon local conditions; (5) equipping gangs with trucks 
and mechanical maintenance equipment; and (6) pro- 
viding camp cars for each gang. 

The new mobile gangs are equipped to put in ties, 
take care of surfacing work, install ballast, put in side 
or industry tracks, handle drainage. and generally carry 
forward complete maintenance of the assigned territory. 

When the plan was started in 1949, it was estimated 
to require $1 million for new mechanical equipment 
and camp cars, and that it would save about $611,000 
annually—recovering its entire capital cost within two 
years. The plan is in effect over the entire railroad. 
New cars to replace old bunk cars are being furnished 
as rapidly as old coaches can be secured and converted. 

By designing these mobile gangs to obtain maximum 
use from mechanical equipment, it is possible to give 
the men in each gang more extensive training in its 
proper use. It has made it possible for men to serve an 
apprenticeship to their foreman in the supervision of 
mechanized operations—something that could never be 
attained under the old section gang system. This is 
making available a reserve group of potential mobile- 
gang foremen, and is offsetting the problem of the in- 
creasing shortage of skilled section foremen evident in 
all parts of the country. 


Corollary Advantages 


Benefits not anticipated at the outset have been real- 
ized through the use of this maintenance system. These 
are primarily during times of emergency, such as fol- 
lowing a wreck or during a flood, when the services of 
a large number of men are needed at a single point. 
Under the new system, all that is necessary is to dis- 
patch a work train—or arrange for a local freight to 
move the camp cars to the site of the emergency. There 
the crew can remain—comfortably “at home”—until the 
emergency is passed and maintenance work incidental 
to it has been accomplished. The savings resulting from 
the elimination of emergency forces. and trucking men 
back and forth on overtime has been substantial. 
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Rock Island 
otor Transit 
Operations 


Highway subsidiary pro- 
vides coordinated rail- 
highway truck service, 
and feeder bus service 
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The bus which provides connections between Peoria and Bureau, IIl., 


for the “Golden State” at the Bureau station awaiting passengers arriv- 
ing on the eastbound train. The Motor Transit Company also operates 
an important feeder bus service between Owatonna and Rochester, Minn. 


Pres 5.000 route-miles of highway service are operated 
by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific’s highway sub- 
sidiary—the Rock Island Motor Transit Company—to 
provide better merchandise service to shippers in many 
areas served by its rail lines. to improve job security 
through the retention of traffic. and to control costs. 
The extent of this line’s highway operations is indicated 
by the fact that it operated over ten million vehicle 
miles in 1951, in spite of hampering restrictions im- 
posed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

An important feature of the RIMT is that it has been 
providing a peddler-type local service to and from 
smaller towns and cities and handling smaller ship- 
ments. Independent motor truckers in Rock Island 
territory have found this type of business unprofitable 
and have, in effect, largely withdrawn their services. 
leaving RIMT as the principal transportation company 
maintaining this essential service. This is particularly 
true in Iowa where there are many small industries— 
often situated in small towns. An interesting result of 
this situation is the substantial interchange business 
that has arisen with other truck lines on motor-billed 
lreight, as the other truckers route their “peddler busi- 
ness” via RIMT. 


Pick-Up and Delivery Services 


In addition to operating a truck business for its own 
iccount, and handling railroad merchandise trafhic in 
coordinated truck-rail service, the RIMT operates pick-up 
ind delivery services, under contract with the railroad. 
it 96 different points on the system. It also operates 
hree relatively small bus routes for the account of the 
ailroad to provide feeder connections for main-line 
vassenger trains. 

Rock Island Motor Transit was organized in 1927 to 
iperate a rail-substituted shuttle service between down- 
own Chicago and the railroad’s principal Burr Oak 
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(Blue Island) yard. It was not until 1937 that the 
new management brought in by the trustees saw in 
highway truck operations an opportunity to expand and 
improve service—particularly for merchandise and other 
*small-lot” shipments—as well as making possible sub- 
stantial operating economies. 

Operations were gradually expanded during the period 
1937 through 1948 by acquiring additional operating 
rights and certificates, both in the name of the railroad 
and of the truck company. Inasmuch as all of the rail- 
road’s rights, with but one exception, have been assigned 
to the truck company. it operates under motor rights 
along with substitute rail service rights. 


1.C.C. Policy Changed 


In 1938, the railroad bought—with authority and 
permission from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
—the business of the White Motor line operating be- 
tween Omaha and Rock Island-Chicago, including its 
unrestricted right to handle motor-billed freight. Under 
the rights so acquired, the RIMT handled both rail and 
motor-billed freight. In 1946 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in effect called back the White Line cer- 
tificate purchased by the RIMT, replacing it with a 
certificate establishing “key points” and _ eliminating 
motor-billed freight rights entirely, Inasmuch as this 
wiped out the basic value of the certificate to the rail- 
road—to say nothing of the shipping public—the Rock 
Island has carried the case through the courts. How- 
ever, the commission reaffirmed its decision in 1949 and 
was sustained by the United States Supreme Court in 
1950. 

When they learned the I.C.C. order would have the 
effect of depriving many of them of their last principal 
operator of peddler-type service for small shipments, 
Iowa shipping interests and RIMT employees _inde- 
pendently succeeded in obtaining temporary relief as to 
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Mobile track gangs are being equipped with new camp 
cars converted from old coaches. This crew, working near 
Council Bluffs, is “falling to” in one of the new meal cars. 



























Five track miles of welded rail have been laid on the east- 
bound main at Peru, Ill. Conventional 39-ft. rails were 
welded into 1,500-ft. lengths at Silvis and loaded onto 


a special train of 40 flat cars for movement to Peru. 
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All-star performance is cbtained from maintenance ma- 
chines, especially such dual-purpose units as this Type-A 
Jordan spreader-ditcher shown here flanging snow from a 
main track near Manly, Iowa. Ditching in the summer and 
plowing snow in the winter, this machine never rests. 


ing costs—and inability to increase revenues in the 
same proportion as costs—have made careful scrutiny 
of maintenance expenses essential. This has been ac- 
complished, without sacrificing the quantity or quality 
of work done, through the creation of mobile, mechan- 
ized maintenance gangs. 

Improvements in track maintenance methods in inter- 
vening years, due largely to the availability of mechan- 
ical equipment for most operations. together with the 
greater strength built into the track and road structure 
in recent years, suggested a need for further reorgan- 
ization of maintenance forces to take the fullest ad- 
vantage of these improved tools and methods. and to 
minimize the adverse effects of increasing costs. 


New Program of Maintenance 


Studies undertaken by the engineering department at 
the suggestion of Mr. Farrington and Mr. Hillis led to 
the creation of a new program of maintenance based on 
the use of larger, mobile gangs. 

Essentially the new plan involves: (1) lengthening 
the individual sections; (2) abolishing track super- 
visors; (3) placing patrol and light work (such as 
tightening bolts, repairing switches and fences, light 
spotting, etc.) in the hands of a section foreman with 
a 2-man crew: (4) creating mobile maintenance gangs 
headquartered in camp cars, but assigned to definite 
territories embracing two or more sections, depending 
upon local conditions; (5) equipping gangs with trucks 
and mechanical maintenance equipment; and (6) pro- 
viding camp cars for each gang. 

The new mobile gangs are equipped to put in ties, 
take care of surfacing work, install ballast, put in side 
or industry tracks, handle drainage. and generally carry 
forward complete maintenance of the assigned territory. 

When the plan was started in 1949, it was estimated 
to require $1 million for new mechanical equipment 
and camp cars, and that it would save about $611,000 
annually—recovering its entire capital cost within two 
years. The plan is in effect over the entire railroad. 
New cars to replace old bunk cars are being furnished 
as rapidly as old coaches can be secured and converted. 

By designing these mobile gangs to obtain maximum 
use from mechanical equipment, it .is possible to give 
the men in each gang more extensive training in its 
proper use. It has made it possible for men to serve an 
apprenticeship to their foreman in the supervision of 
mechanized operations—something that could never be 
attained under the old section gang system. This is 
making available a reserve group of potential mobile- 
gang foremen, and is offsetting the problem of the in- 
creasing shortage of skilled section foremen evident in 
all parts of the country. 


Corollary Advantages 


Benefits not anticipated at the outset have been real- 
ized through the use of this maintenance system. These 
are primarily during times of emergency, such as fol- 
lowing a wreck or during a flood, when the services of 
a large number of men are needed at a single point. 
Under the new system, all that is necessary is to dis- 
patch a work train—or arrange for a local freight to 
move the camp cars to the site of the emergency. There 
the crew can remain—comfortably “at home”—until the 
emergency is passed and maintenance work incidental 
to it has been accomplished. The savings resulting from 
the elimination of emergency forces, and trucking men 
back and forth on overtime has been substantial. 
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Rock Island 
Motor Transit 
Operations 


Highway subsidiary pro- 
vides coordinated rail- 
highway truck service, 


and feeder bus service 














The bus which provides connections between Peoria and Bureau, IIL, 


for the “Golden State” at the Bureau station awaiting passengers arriv- 
ing on the eastbound train. The Motor Transit Company also operates 
an important feeder bus service between Owatonna and Rochester, Minn. 


Over 9.000 route-miles of highway service are operated 
by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific’s highway sub- 
sidiary—the Rock Island Motor Transit Company—to 
provide better merchandise service to shippers in many 
areas served by its rail lines, to improve job security 
through the retention of traffic. and to control costs. 
The extent of this line’s highway operations is indicated 
by the fact that it operated over ten million vehicle 
miles in 1951, in spite of hampering restrictions im- 
posed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

An important feature of the RIMT is that it has been 
providing a peddler-type local service to and from 
smaller towns and cities and handling smaller ship- 
ments. Independent motor truckers in Rock Island 
territory have found this type of business unprofitable 
and have, in effect, largely withdrawn their services. 
leaving RIMT as the principal transportation company 
maintaining this essential service. This is particularly) 
true in Iowa where there are many small industries— 
often situated in small towns. An interesting result of 
this situation is the substantial interchange business 
that has arisen with other truck lines on motor-billed 
freight, as the other truckers route their “peddler busi- 
ness” via RIMT. 


Pick-Up and Delivery Services 


In addition to operating a truck business for its own 
account, and handling railroad merchandise traffic in 
coordinated truck-rail service, the RIMT operates pick-up 
and delivery services, under contract with the railroad. 
at 96 different points on the system. It also operates 
three relatively small bus routes for the account of the 
railroad to provide feeder connections for main-line 
passenger trains. 

Rock Island Motor Transit was organized in 1927 to 
operate a rail-substituted shuttle service between down- 
town Chicago and the railroad’s principal Burr Oak 
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(Blue Island) yard. It was not until 1937 that the 
new management brought in by the trustees saw in 
highway truck operations an opportunity to expand and 
improve service—particularly for merchandise and other 
*small-lot” shipments—as well as making possible sub- 
stantial operating economies. 

Operations were gradually expanded during the period 
1937 through 1948 by acquiring additional operating 
rights and certificates, both in the name of the railroad 
and of the truck company. Inasmuch as all of the rail- 
road’s rights, with but one exception, have been assigned 
to the truck company, it operates under motor rights 
along with substitute rail service rights. 


1.C.C. Policy Changed 


In 1938, the railroad bought—with authority and 
permission from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
—the business of the White Motor line operating be- 
tween Omaha and Rock Island-Chicago, including its 
unrestricted right to handle motor-billed freight. Under 
the rights so acquired, the RIMT handled both rail and 
motor-billed freight. In 1946 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in effect called back the White Line cer- 
tificate purchased by the RIMT, replacing it with a 
certificate establishing “key points” and _ eliminating 
motor-billed freight rights entirely. Inasmuch as this 
wiped out the basic value of the certificate to the rail- 
road—to say nothing of the shipping public—the Rock 
Island has carried the case through the courts. How- 
ever, the commission reaffirmed its decision in 1949 and 
was sustained by the United States Supreme Court in 
1950. 

When they learned the I.C.C. order would have the 
effect of depriving many of them of their last principal 
operator of peddler-type service for small shipments, 
Iowa shipping interests and RIMT employees _inde- 
pendently succeeded in obtaining temporary relief as to 
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A diesel tractor with a 36-foot tandem axle trailer of 


the type used for over-the-road operations. pick-up and 


A small panel truck of the general 






delivery service. 
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one key point requirement and to the extent of allowing 
RIMT to handle motor-billed freight up to 5,000 lb. 


per shipment. 
A Large Truck Fleet 


The Rock Island Motor Transit Company, which 
operates under the direction of W. F. Peterson, general 
manager, with headquarters in Des Moines, Iowa, owns 
a fleet of almost 700 vehicles, as follows: 


tractor units 
semi-trailer units 


224 
313 


150 pick-up trucks 
4 service trucks 


4 passenger buses 


All heavy and major repairs are handled at the com- 
pany’s model garage in Des Moines. Built in 1947-8, 





YY ARE COMBARY. 
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it has 23,000 sq. ft. of floor space and is equipped with 
the latest tools for the maintenance and repair of high- 
way vehicles. The installation also includes a large 
storeroom for parts and supplies for the entire truck 
system. Small garages which handle servicing and re- 
pairs are maintained at Chicago, Davenport and Hutch- 
inson. 

In addition to handling its normal freight and _pas- 
senger business, the RIMT operates a number of trucks 
for the railroad to handle head-end traffic, relieving 
through passenger trains from the necessity of making 
frequent and time-consuming stops to accommodate this 
traffic. Instead, it is now handled between selected 
transfer points and many of the smaller communities 
by truck. This arrangement has resulted in improved 
service—both between major traffic centers and _ into 


and out of the smaller intermediate towns. 





The RIMT is headquartered in this modern, fully equipped garage at Des 


Moines, where suitable tools are provided for maintenance and heavy repairs. 


























The fully equipped machine shop, “heart” of the repair center at Des Moines. 
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Breaking Terminal 
Bottlenecks 


to expedite the movement of traffic 


A: Rock Island traffic grew—due both to the great 
Pacific War. the industrial development of the West and 
the Southwest, and the aggressive operating and sales 
policies of the railroad—yards and terminals “which once 
had been fully adequate became restricting orifices 
through which all traffic had to be forced under in- 
numerable difficulties. As key projects for the strengthen- 
ing and improving of principal lines—which necessarily 
received primary attention—were completed. attention 
was turned to the problem of yards and terminals. 

Since 1935 over $6! million in capital funds have 
been spent improving \ vards and attendant facilities for 
the sole purpose of speeding traffic and reducing costs. 
Included are the two “show piece” yards at Armourdale 
(Kansas City) and Silvis (Quad Cities) which were ex- 
tensively rebuilt in 1949 and 1950, being converted into 
hump-retarder yards, equipped with most of the latest 
devices for improving operating efficiency and reducing 
costs. 

A number of smaller—but nonetheless important 

vard improvement projects were undertaken over the 
entire railroad at about the same time. Two new flat 
vards were built at Council Bluffs and Des Moines. 
Iowa, while older yards at Fort Worth, Little Rock. 
Peoria. Enid and Chicago (Burr Oak) were improved 
by increasing the length of arrival. departure and lead 
tracks, by adding new trackage, or by installing modern 
communications systems. The next principal project “in 
the cards” is the yard at El Reno, which is being studied 
for possible conversion into a retarder-operated “baby 
hump” yard. 

The provision of proper and adequate freight sta- 
tions has likewise received careful attention, over $11 
million having been expended for this purpose. Earlier 
this year. a new combination office building and freight 
transfer terminal was opened at Armourdale in a new 
structure designed for fire resistance and minimum 
maintenance costs, and built with an eye to possible 
future expansion. Other smaller projects include build- 
ing a new freight station at Dallas, converting an old 
freight station at Minneapolis into the largest, best- 
equipped “under cover” produce terminal in “the Twin 
Cities. and improving smaller installations throughout 
the system, 


Armourdale Yard 


Experience during the war years indicated the need 
for modernization of the three existing Armourdale (Kan- 
‘sas City) yards to relieve congestion and speed up 
movements: and to reduce operating costs by greater 
efficiency. Because of its location at the “hub” of the 





How the Rock Island utilizes new and 
modernized yards, terminals and stations 
































routess between 


Rock Island system, astride the key 
Chicago and California, Minneapolis and Texas, and St. 
Louis and Colorado, this is the most important single 
vard on the railroad. This yard also handles interchange 
traffic with 1] other railroads, in addition to sizable local 
business for Kansas City itself, particularly during the 
annual grain rush. 


Communications Blanket 


Over $114 million was spent in converting the three 
yards formerly in service into a single, modern inte- 
grated operation including a 39-track hump-retarder 
classification yard with a daily capacity of 4.000 cars. 
with receiving and departure yards capable of handling 
125-car trains without doubling. The former icing dock 
was moved, and its efficiency was increased by the 
installation of two Rico platform icers on the upper deck. 
Communications blanket the yard—radio. — talk-back 
speakers, paging system speakers, pneumatic tubes and 
an intercommunications system are all in use in the 
interest of efficient operation. Radio provides direct 
communication between the two yard offices. and be- 
tween the yard offices and switching locomotives operat- 
ing within a 15-mile radius. An unusual feature of the 
talk-back speaker system is a hook-up by which a car 
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Over $614 million in capital funds have been spent since 
1935 in improving yards and attendant facilities for the 


checker using any of the talk-back speakers can con- 
verse directly with a car clerk in the general yard- 
master’s office without interrupting use of the remainder 
of the system by yard crews. Waybills are shunted about 
the yard by a pneumatic tube system which links the 
east and west receiving yards and the icing dock with 
the main yard office. And an “inter-com” system is used 
to link the retarder operating towers. 

This yard now handles an average of about 120,000 
cars a month, although volume reaches a peak of 150.- 
000 cars a month at the height of the grain and canta- 
loupe movements. 

Substantial operating economies have followed com- 
pletion of the rebuilt yard, and cars are now moving 
through the yard in about half the time formerly re- 
quired. It is estimated that the new yard has returned 
the cost of the improvement in the two years since its 


completion. 
The Silvis Yard 


The second yard rebuilding project was the conver- 
sion of the important yards at Silvis to a modern re- 
tarder-operated hump yard. This work was completed 
in 1949 at a cost in excess of $314 million. An important 
element in the decision to modernize this yard was the 
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sole purpose of speeding traffic and reducing costs. This 
rebuilt yard at Armourdale is one of the largest. 


effect a modern operation, in connection with the system- 
blocking of cars which it would make possible, would 
have on the Burr Oak yard in Chicago, and on yards in 
Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, and Council Bluffs. The work 
at these yards was simplified by discontinuing much 
outbound classification work at Burr Oak, and mine- 
running cars to Silvis, where a more complete segrega- 
tion of cars by traffic groups both speeded the handling 
of cars and reduced work at the other terminals. 

The old yard at Silvis had three track-groupings, to- 
gether with a large engine terminal and shops, and 
extensive car repair facilities. Because tracks were short. 
the capacity of the whole yard was only 2,780 cars, and 
a great deal of time was lost in doubling trains. The 
daily average of cars through the terminal prior to its 
reconstruciton was 1,656 cars, particularly because the 
yard arrangement was such that switching movements 
frequently conflicted with one another. The rebuilt yard 
has a handling capacity of 2,500 cars a day (on a 
single-count basis). 

The three existing yards were reconstructed into a 
large receiving yard for traffic from all directions, a 
40-track hump retarder classification yard, and depar- 
ture yards. 

This yard, like that at Armourdale, is equipped with 
modern devices for improving operating efficiency, and 























is blanketed by extensive communications systems, in- 
cluding talk- back speakers, a paging system, radio, in- 
tercommunications systems, and a pneumatic tube sys- 
tem. The yard is constructed so cars can be pushed 
directly from the receiving yard over the hump into 
the classification yard. Eleven electro- -pneumatic car re- 
tarders are used to control the movement of cars from 
off the hump. As a part of the modernizing program, 
the icing house dock was extended to give a_ track 
capacity of 30 cars. 


Service Speeded 


The effect of modernizing the yards at Armourdale 
and Silvis was to improve the Rock Island’s competitive 


The new Armourdale and Silvis retarder-hump yards are 
equipped with most proven devices for improving operat- 
ing efficiency. This operator at Armourdale controls the 
primary retarders at the foot of the hump. 


An endless overhead truck-tow conveyor is a feature of 
the new freight transfer completed last spring at Armour- 
dale, The facility is designed to handle about 450 tons 
of merchandise freight in one 8-hour shift. The work is 
performed by 56 men. 











position by speeding up service—in some cases as much 
as 30 hours—in addition to permitting substantial 
operating economies. 

In April of this year operations commenced in the 
new combination freight transfer terminal and office 
building built adjacent to the Armourdale yard. This 
new building is serving four separate functions: 

(1) A modern freighthouse and transfer facility for 
the Rock Island Motor Transit Company 

(2) A railroad freighthouse serving Kansas City and 
vicinity 

(3) A major rail-to-rail and truck-rail transfer ter- 
minal, and 

(4) A new “office building” close to the divisional 
operating center at Armourdale. 


¥ 


ie. 
Communications blanket new and modernized yards, The 
40 talk-back speakers in the Armourdale eastbound re- 
ceiving yard are connected with the yardmaster’s office. 
The microphone is tied in with a 10-speaker paging system. 





Passenger stations have come in for practical attention, 
too. Ot}'er, hard-to-maintain, and excessively large build- 
ings ha: 2 been torn down to make room for more compact 
modern buildings. In several cases, provisions have been 
made in these buildings for freight and operating offices. 












The freight transfer portion of the facility is designed 
io handle about 450 tons of merchandise freight in one 
3-hour shift. The work is performed by 56 men (not 
including the agent’s office employees). Normally 55 
to 60 per cent of the freight handled is Kansas City 
transfer freight. 


Overhead Truck-Tow Conveyor 


A 1.3331.-ft. endless, overhead truck-tow conveyor 
operates counter-clockwise along the two platforms and 
over two enclosed crossovers, including a lift bridge 
over the one open end between platforms. This tow line 
will handle 100 trucks at synchronous speeds of 120, 
90 and 70 feet per minute. 


A centralized checking system, utilizing portable talk- 
back speakers which are plugged into receptacles con- 
veniently spaced about the platform, places the checkers 
in the dock office on the first floor. Each checker works 
in a sound-proofed area equipped with a control console 
by which he can establish and break connections with 
the platform receptacles with which his console is con- 
nected. Each console may be connected with any four 
of the outlets on the platform. The system includes 10 
paging speakers linked with a microphone in the fore- 
man’s office. 

The office building incorporated in the structure has 
permitted consolidation of district operating, communi- 
cations and traffic offices formerly scattered about the 
city—in high rental areas and in inadequate quarters. 





The yard at El Reno is currently being studied for con- 
version to a “baby-hump” type operation. This aerial view 
shows the large second district shops as well as the large 
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engine terminal, now in the process of being converted 
for diesel operations. El ‘Reno is situated at the inter- 
section of two important Rock Island main lines. 
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Outmoded equipment is being replaced with modern, 
efficient equipment. The manual interlocking at Gresham 


(Chicago) is being replaced by a modern plant. 


Driving conduits under Vincennes Avenues, Chicago, for 
the Gresham interlocking installation. The welded pipe is 
driven through behind a pneumatically driven auger. 


















Modern Traffic Control 


For Better Performance, 
Greater Track Capacity 


Ingenuity in designing block signal and 
C.T.C. installations for medium traffic 
territory at minimum capital expense 


Etiicient signals and signal systems have been one of 
the most important tools used by the Rock Island to 
achieve better service and operating performance and 
to achieve greater track capacity at a very minimum of 
expense. And the road’s signal engineers have displayed 
unusual creative abilities in adapting standard signaling 
equipment to their particular needs. 

“When I came to the railroad in 1936,” Mr. Farring- 
ton reflects, “there were practically no signals, except 
between Chicago and Omaha, and between Davenport 
and Herington—and those were pretty well out-moded. 
Now those signal systems have been completely modern- 
ized, and about 3,000 miles of new signaling added.” 

By the exercise of ingenuity and employment of 
modern equipment, the Rock Island has been able to 
justify and install centralized traffic control and simpli- 
fied automatic block systems on lines where traffic would 
not justify the expense of more conventional installa- 
tions. And every one of these installations is so made 
that, should future traffic increases ever make expan- 
sion necessary, it can be accomplished with minimum 
expense. 

These installations have had a two-fold effect: first 
they have made possible substantial operating economies, 
and second, they have contributed to marked improve- 
ment in schedule performance, and thereby better service 


to the shipper. 
Automatic Block 


One of the very first projects undertaken by the 
“new” Rock Island, in its program of building and im- 
proving its line, was the complete rebuilding of the 
existing automatic block system between Davenport and 
Omaha, and between Davenport and Herington. Signals 
were respaced for higher speed operations, and many 
old semaphore stands were replaced by modern three- 
position, color-light signals. Circuits were revised to 
provide overlapping protection for the operation of the 
new high-speed “Rocket” passenger trains. At the same 
time, the same standard A. P. O. block arrangement was 
extended to cover the 463 miles of line from Herington 
to Tucumcari, where there previously had been no signals. 

There was no signaling on the 490-mile single-tracked 
line from Omaha to Limon, Colo., traversed by several 
fast passenger and freight trains. All movements were 
authorized by timetable or train order. Although the 
volume of traffic on this section of the line was not 
heavy, by 1946 it was considered desirable to provide 
some additional protection against collisions, and to 
check broken rails and switch positions. Traffic density 
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pletely automatic block system. 

To meet this need the signal and operating depart- 
ments worked out an unusual single-track automatic 
block system which would provide the desired protec- 
tion at a very minimum of cost. The number of signals 
required was reduced by the introduction of a simpli- 
fied arrangement of station-to-station blocks, without 
intermediate signals. Construction and maintenance costs 
were further reduced by a novel application of coded 
track circuits developed by the signal department which 
confines the controls to the rail, thus eliminating the use 
of line wires hetween sidings. As much of this area is 
subject to ice, sleeting and high winds, this arrangement 
precludes signal interruptions in case of line failures. 

The entire project was completed at an average cost of 
$1,706 per mile, as compared with approximately $3,000 
a mile—at prices then prevailing—for conventional au- 
tomatic block signals. 

This installation proved so successful in actual opera- 
tion that the same principle was applied two years later 
in the installation of simplified automatic block on the 
201-mile single-track line between El] Reno and Fort 
Worth. 

A similar simplified automatic block system is now in 
process of being installed on the 212-mile line between 
Waxahachie, Tex., and Belt Junction (Houston). 

The Rock Island now has automatic block signals on 
3.404 miles of track, 2,991 miles of road. 


Centralized Traffic Control 


Extensive use has been made of centralized traffic 
control by the Rock Island to increase track capacity and 
improve operating performance. There are now 17 such 
installations on the railroad, covering 760 miles of 
track and 648 miles of road. 

The Rock Island was ore of the pioneers in develop- 
ing the use of C.T.C. for authorizing train movements in 
both directions on both tracks in double-tracked terri- 
tory, enabling faster trains to run around slower ones 
without either being required to wait in a siding. This 
double-running C.T.C. arrangement is in effect for 46 
miles between Blue Island, Il., and Morris (up to 100 
trains daily) ; 13 miles between Spring Valley, Ill., and 
Bureau (about 50 trains daily); and 24 miles between 
Atkinson, IIl., and Silvis (about 45 trains daily)—all on 
the main line between Chicago and Rock Island. 


A Medium-Traffic Installation 


An outstanding example of getting the greatest benefit 
from the least practicable expenditure for centralized 
traffic control is the Rock Island’s installation between 
Herington and El Reno. This installation was planned 
and authorized in 1947 on the basis of an average daily 
traffic ranging between 12 and 15 trains a day. But since 
the installation was completed, it has been handling— 
without difficulty or further additions—between 16 and 
20 trains daily, with peak movements of 25 trains. 

Before the installation, movements over the single- 
tracked line were authorized by timetable and _ train 
orders. There were no block signals. The sidings used 
for passing trains averaged 4 to 414 miles apart. An im- 
portant factor in justifying the installation of C.T.C. on 
this line was that only 19 out of the 34 existing sidings 
would be required for its operation. Some of the in- 
tervening sidings were removed; others were left in 
place for emergency use. | 

The entire 231-mile operation is controlled by a single 


was not large enough to warrant the expense of a coni- 
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Automatie timing circuits are employed on many auto- 
matic highway crossing installations in high speed territory 
to give ample protection for fast trains without tying up 
the crossing unduly for slow trains. 









An electrically locked hand-throw switch of the type used 
on most CRI&P installations. 


The control board for manually controlled protection 
covering four grade crossings in Moline, IIl., is one of the 
“tailor-made” installations recently completed. 
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The CRI&P was one of the pioneering roads in the application of C.T.C. two-way running 


operations over double track. A signal bridge at Mokena, III, just west of Blue Island. 





Continuous cab signals are in use on the heavily trafficked 
line between Blue Island and Rock Island, Ill. A view of 
the installation in the cab of a suburban locomotive. 


dispatcher at Caldwell, Okla., approximately in the mid- 
dle of the territory. Track circuits between sidings are of 
the coded type and are normally deenergized, making it 
practicable to operate intermediate signals and_ track 
circuits from primary batteries, thereby avoiding the ex- 
pense of line wires between sidings, and of an a.c. power 
distribution circuit. 


Electronic “OS” Reports 


Another interesting arrangement devised by the signal 
department for the improvement of service is an elec- 
tronic “OS” reporting system placed in service in 1946 
on the secondary line between McFarland, Kan., and 
Belleville. 

The dispatcher at McFarland now regularly receives 
sound code signals which indicate the arrival and de- 
parture of trains at unattended sidings and stations on 
the 104-mile line. Inasmuch as there are long distances 
between staffed reporting offices on this line, the lack of 
information as to the whereabouts of trains on the inter- 
vening stretches had slowed the movement of traffic. 
However, with the use of this system the dispatcher, 
possessed of better knowledge as to the trains’ actual 
whereabouts, is able to set up meets with less waiting 
time. 

A continuous inductive automatic cab signaling system 
is in service on the busy stretch of the line between 
Blue Island, Ill., and Rock Island. To date 130 loco- 
motives which regularly operate over this line have been 
equipped with cab signals for forward operation only, 
and 17 have been equipped for operation in either di- 
rection, thus eliminating the necessity for turning these 
engines when used in suburban or other local services 
within the territory. 
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The C.T.C. control panel at Caldwell, Kan., which controls 231 miles of line between 
Herington and El Reno, Okla., is the heart of a facility handling up to 25 trains daily. 


Interlocking plants protect 46 crossings on the system. 
They include 25 electric plants, 1 electromechanical plant, 
17 mechanical and 1 remotely controlled electric plant, 
and 2 automatic plants. The automatic plants are both 
in C.T.C. territory and are equipped so that the dis- 
patcher, by means of a lever on his control machine, may 
give preference to one or the other of the roads, as condi- 
tions may require. A new electric interlocking plant is 
now being installed at the Gresham (Chicago) crossing 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, replacing an out-dated mechan- 
ical plant. 


Crossing Protection 


With so many crossings on the system which must 
be policed, the problem es providing adequate protection 
has been approached on a long-range basis with an 
average of 20 new crossings a year receiving new, mod- 
ern protective installations. About 90 per cent of the 
new installations are automatic. To date, 481 crossings 
are protected with flashing lights, and 227 are pro- 
tected with flashing lights and gates. 

Automatic installations, with superimposed manual 
supervision, were used in several instances involving 
complicated local conditions. This arrangement provides 
for straight automatic operation except when an oper- 
ator takes over because of some particular local condi- 
tion—such as a switching move, fouling the circuits but 
not the crossing—thus eliminating the hazard of op- 
erator failure or inattention. 

On many of the Rock Island’s 
special circuits are employed to time the operation of 
automatic protection devices to the speed of the train. 
With this arrangement it is possible to provide ample 
protection for high-speed passenger trains without 
tying up crossings for long periods in advance of slow 
trains. 


high-speed lines. 
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A typical C.T.C. instrument house on the installation be- 
tween Herington and EI Reno. 
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Reputed to be the “largest refrigerated warehouse in the 
world” the Alford Warehouse in Dallas is served exclu- 


Building Traffic by 
Seeking New Industries 
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sively by the Rock Island. The second largest in town—the 
Empire Warehouse—is likewise a CRI&P exclusive. 


Industrial development is a tool being used effectively 
by the Rock Island in its program of “Planned Progress” 


The memory of the dust-bowl days of 1930-35 has a 
very dry taste to Rock Islanders, for its attendant suc- 
cessive crop failures together with the general economic 
collapse of 1929-30, caused acute financial trouble for the 
road. 

Desirous of being less dependant on agriculture, Mr. 
Farrington and his staff have taken full advantage of the 
westward trend of population and of industry to build 
a wider, more substantial revenue base by means of 
traffic diversification through industrial development. As 
a measure of the success being achieved by this program, 
in the decade 1941-1950 more than 2,500 new industries 
were established on the Rock Island, representing a total 


investment of over $550 million in private capital and 
having a potential annual revenue to the Rock Island of 
over $60 million. Last year 277 new industries were 
located on line, and 29 on-line plants enlarged their 
capacity. representing an investment of about $168 
million with potential annual revenues for the Rock 
Island of about $3 million. 

These figures look mighty good to a road which in 
its earlier history was so largely dependent on the prod- 
ucts of agriculture for its traffic. Inasmuch as agriculture 
still is big business in Rock Island territory, the addition 
of industrial traffic only serves to insure long-range 
stability of revenues. 
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T RINITY INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT. 


“Under the Skyline of Dallas 


NEW ROCK ISLAND 
FREIGHT TERMINAL 











The Rock Island holds the greatest potential in Dallas’ 
fast growing Trinity Industrial District. A thousand acres 


Growth of the petroleum and affiliated chemical indrstries 
in Arkansas and Louisiana has given the line from Little 


A visitor traveling over the system today is impressed 
by the evidences of intense industrial activity on every 
hand. Yet it was not always so. During the period from 
1882 through 1898, little or no thought was given to the 
need for developing industries along the lines of the 
railroad. Apparently management then “had but one idea— 
to concentrate entirely on increasing bridge traffic from 
and to connecting lines. 

In 1901, the road fell under the control of the so- 
called Reid-Moore syndicate whose principal and_all- 
consuming interest was expansion. Although this was 
the period when the system achieved its greatest en- 
largements through the acquisition of new lines, indus- 
trial development was a secondary consideration. Bank- 
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of undeveloped land, all served by the CRI&P, lie to the 
left—beyond the limits of this map. 


Rock south to Alexandria considerable importance. Here 
is the Southwest refinery at Dubach, Ark. 


ruptcy brought an end to these dreams of empire in 1915. 
Industrial development finally got under way in earnest 
in 1916, only to be inte rrupted by World War I and 
ensuing governmental operation of the railroads. So it 
was not until 1923, with the formation of a department 
for the express purpose of fostering industrial develop- 
ment, that any long-range program could be mapped out 
and carried into action. The construction of the Amarillo- 
Liberal and Dalhart-Morse lines was planned during this 
period—lines which, in recent years, have enabled the 
Rock Island to secure a wealth of petroleum, ammonia 
and carbon black traffic from the Texas Panhandle. 
Industrial development has continued uninterruptedly 
to this day, though it. along with everything else on the 

















railroad, suffered during the depression days of the early 
1930’s. Since 1936, the program has been continuously 
and aggressively aimed at increasing the number of 
industries along Rock Island tracks. 

In recent years—since its emergence from trusteeship 
—the Rock Island’s ability to develop new industrial 
locations by the purchase and sale of land has improved 
markedly, and, as a result, its developmental efforts have 
achieved greater flexibility. The board of directors, 
management and staff fully appreciate the value of secur- 
ing new industries, and are working harmoniously and in 
close cooperation toward that end. 


New Growth 


In the five year period 1946-50, as the result of the 
activities of the industrial development department, 
forests of new concrete storage grain elevators have 
sprung up along the Rock Island, particularly in the 
heavy wheat growing territory of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and the Texas Panhandle. 

Other evidence of the department’s activity can be 
seen everywhere on the system. On the Arkansas division, 
in the general vicinity of Little Rock and Hot Springs. 
geological surveys have disclosed rich deposits of various 
ores. These are beginning to be developed, and are pro- 
ductive of substantial revenues on lines which for years 
were thought of as “dogs,” and as recently as 1935 were 
being considered for sale or abandonment. 

This area contains the largest bauxite (aluminum ore) 
deposits in the United States. They have attracted one of 
the largest aluminum reduction plants in the country 
(at Jones Mill, Ark.). The past few years has seen a 
large-scale development of barium mining and ore re- 
duction in the area. And within recent months a large 
Arkansas granite quarry has been placed in operation 
near Little Rock which produces a high grade crushed 
stone. Shipments from this quarry average 50 cars a day. 
The presence of these industries on the Rock Island is 
the result of continuing efforts by the traffic, operating 
and engineering departments working as a team with 
the industrial development department. 

Estherville, Iowa, is considered an attractive, modern 
small town, characterized by pleasant homes, paved 
streets, good schools, and a healthy community pride. 
It is cited as an example of what industry can do for a 
small agricultural town. A meat packing plant was 
brought to the town by the railroad’s industrial develop- 
ment department about 12 years ago, and has twice ex- 
panded. It, and a horsemeat pet-food packing plant also 
brought in by the Rock Island, are what have given the 
town the financial support to build itself to its present 
stature. This principle—which the road proposes to 
continue following—is sure to promote the welfare of 
other smaller cities and towns served by its rails. 

In addition to its generalized efforts to locate indus- 
tries, the industrial development department is participat- 
ing in a number of specific developmental projects at a 
wide range of points. For example, 150 acres of land 
were acquired just north of Des Moines two years ago for 
industrial development. Construction of the new Sandown 
cut-off in Denver permitted the acquisition of land for 
industrial development there—something the Rock Island 
had never had before. It now holds 300 acres, known as 
the Sandown and the Fair Lawn industrial districts. 
where five new industries have located. In Colorado 
Springs, the railroad purchased 70 acres of land in 1948 
for industrial development. Now known as the Roswell 
Industrial District, 25 acres have been sold and are oc- 





cupied by 14 industries. The railroad is also coopera- 
ting with local interests in the development of 130 acres 
of adjoining land. 

In North Little Rock the railroad owned 40 acres of 
land, and it purchased 80 additional acres in Little Rock 
proper for development as industrial sites. This land 
is rapidly being taken up by traffic-producing industries. 

In Minneapolis, a “packing house belt” line was built 
several years ago which has given the railroad its first 
opportunity to develop industrial trackage in that city. 
Fifty acres of land formerly used for railroad terminal 
facilities in West Memphis, Ark., have been turned into 
industrial sites, and five industries have located there. 

On January 1, 1950, the Rock Island purchased the 
Pullman Railroad, a 13-mile industrial line operating in 
the Lake Calumet district of Chicago. At the same time. 
land suitable for industrial development was purchased 
—some adjacent to Lake Calumet, which is being de- 
veloped by the Federal government and the city of 
Chicago as a deep-water port. The Calumet Terminal 
Company has a facility on Lake Calumet and on the 
Rock Island which serves both steamers and river 
barges. Another tract has been made available to the 
Calumet Industrial District, Inc., for the proposed de- 
velopment of a mammoth warehousing project. This area 
is especially well suited for industrial development be- 
cause it is within the city limits of Chicago, enjoys round- 
the-clock switching service, is adjacent to deep-water 
harbor facilities, and is conveniently located. 


Growth in Texas 


Prior to 1947 the Rock Island in Dallas was little 
more than “a track through town,”—it had no terminal 
facilities and no industries, and local business was han- 
dled through facilities leased from the Cotton Belt. How- 
ever, the Rock Island has launched out on its own and is 
now industriously building itself “into” Dallas. A new 
freight station and terminal facilities have been built, and 
two large warehouses—including the Alford Warehouse, 
reputed to be the “largest refrigerated warehouse in the 
world,” and the Empire Warehouse—are located on its 
line. The Alford Warehouse consists of two 1,550-ft. 
buildings with spots for 120 freight cars, 30 to a track. 

The thousand-acre Trinity Industrial District being 
developed by the Stemmons Brothers through their In- 
dustrial Properties Corporation “under the skyline of 
Dallas,” lies immediately adjacent to the main line from 
Fort Worth. Although the earliest industries locating in 
this district were in the portion served by competing rail- 
roads, the Rock Island is in the best position for the long 
pull because it has exclusive access to by far the greatest 
acreage. The Rock Island’s portion of the development 
is growing rapidly, and holds promise of tremendous 
expansion in the years to come. 

There has likewise been active development in Fort 
Worth—long an important inbound traffic point. Land 
has been purchased for two industrial districts which are 
attracting new traffic-producing industries. One is the 
Riverside Industrial District which originally measured 
60 acres, but with 6 industries now located only 35 acres 
remain vacant. The other is a 488-acre site 645 miles 
northwest of the business section, and adjacent to the 
main line, which is just being opened for development. 

The Rock Island is favorably situated in the territory 
between Dallas and Fort Worth—earmarked by local 
people as the area where the greatest industrial growth 
will occur in the next 10 years. This route follows the 
north highway past the new Fort Worth municipal air- 
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“The second largest station 
on the Rock Island’’—Jones 
Mills. Ark., site of one of the 
largest aluminum reduction 
plants in the United States. 





The black cloud marks a 
carbon black plant in the 
vicinity of Stinnett, Tex.— 
a relatively new industry 
which is helping build Rock 
Island traffic. 





4 large new crushed rock 
quarry just south of Little 
Rock as it appeared last 
spring. Shipments from this 
quarry and crushing plant 
average better than 50 cars 
a day. 
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Good service is as essential as good location in locating 
new industries. The afternoon switcher at work in Daven- 
port, lowa, keeps cars moving. 








port, and passes many desirable potential industrial 
locations. The $2 million Fry Roofing Company plant. 
and three other smaller industries at Irving (6 miles 
west of Dallas), and the Bell Aircraft helicopter plant at 
Riverside (7 miles east of Fort Worth) are considered 
harbingers of what is to come. 

In Houston, the Rock Island has recently succeeded in 
obtaining a contractual interest in the Houston Belt & 
Terminal—which performs all of its yard and terminal 
work in Houston—and has acquired acreage for indus- 
trial development. By becoming a “partner” in the HB&T. 
the Rock Island now has physical access to all industries 
located thereon. 

In Oklahoma City the Rock Island has always held 
a somewhat favorable position so far as the location of 
industries is concerned, But in recent years utilization of 
the close-in area has pretty nearly reached the saturation 
point. It now appears that the best possibilities for future 
industrial expansion lie to the west—along the CRI&P’s 
main line to El Reno. In 1946, to further fortify its posi- 
tion in the city, the Rock Island joined hands with the 
Santa Fe in acquiring the properties of Oklahoma City 
Terminal Railway, a defunct interurban line which 
possessed some key industrial trackage within the city. 
This terminal line has figured prominently in a large- 
scale civic plan sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce, 
which calls for extensive line relocations—now about 
completed. The relocated line will serve a new 40-acre 
Willow Springs Industrial District being developed and 
promoted by the Chamber of Commerce. 

The projects discussed are but highlights from the 
Rock Island’s record of recent achievements. A complete 
listing would have. to include discussion of developments 
in St. Joseph. Kansas City. Memphis. Amarillo, Omaha. 
Council Bluffs, Cedar Rapids, the Quad Cities (Rock 
Island, Davenport, Moline and East Moline), Peoria and 
numerous other smaller points. 





Hard-hit by the depression of the early 1930’s, the Rock Island is 
neglecting no opportunity in developing new sources of traffic. 
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In the days of the gas-electries, the Rock Island was the 
largest user of these units for branch-line freight and 
mixed service. This is a 550-hp. Electro-Motive unit, con- 


6 Bad 


verted in 1927 from a 40-ft. all-steel express car using 


two E.-M. Model 120 power plants. This unit is now at the 
Silvis shops awaiting conversion to diesel. 


Getting More Out of Diesels 


The careful and efficient use of its diesel-electric power 
has been an important factor in building the Rock 
Island’s record for operating efficiency. As a far-flung 
system with a high percentage of secondary and branch 
lines, and with no uniform volume movements, the Rock 
Island has had to develop skill in obtaining maximum 
utilization of motive power. This has had the two-fold 
effect of reducing the number of locomotive units which 
had to be purchased—particularly with so many other 
places where available capital could be invested to effect 
sorely needed improvements and economies—and reduc- 
ing the per-mile cost of those in service by increasing 
their utilization. 

The Rock Island is one of the roads which pioneered 
in the adaptation and application of the internal com- 
bustion engine to standard railroad service. Although 
it was not the first railroad to own a diesel, it was one 
of the first railroads to use them extensively. In the days 
of gas-electric passenger cars the Rock Island used them 
extensively for branch-line freight service, as well as 
passenger service, and it did so on an extensive scale. 
Most of these units were built by Electro-Motive. 

In 1937 what was then an unusually large order for 
diesel-electric locomotives was given by the Rock Island 
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Careful assignments, high utilization used to 
get maximum performance at minimum cost 


to Electro-Motive. Ten units were ordered, followed by 
another order for ten more later the same year. The guid- 
ing principle in placing this order was to replace as 
many old, expensive-to-maintain and operate steam 
engines (of which the railroad had too many) with a 
smaller number of efficient, modern units. As a result of 
intensive use, the original units returned their investment 
in operating savings in a little over two years, making 
funds available for additional purchases. With a diesel 
fleet which now numbers 461 units—including 89 pas- 
senger, 114 road freight, 147 road-switchers and switch- 
ing locomotives— the old philosophy of high utilization 
still prevails, but is backed by experience gained in over 
14 years of actual use. Thirty road-switchers and eleven 
switchers will be delivered in the next three months, 
making a total of 502 diesel units. 


A High-Utilization Program 

The Arkansas division—which comprises lines radiat- 
ing out of Little Rock to Memphis, Hot Springs, Cam- 
den. Alexandria and westward toward E] Reno—was one 
of the first to be completely dieselized. It has what is 
today one of the more unusual diesel utilization pro- 
grams on the entire railroad. So high is their utilization, 
Mr. Jenks often comments, that there is little time left 
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Locomotive No. 410, an 
Electro-Motive 1,500-hp. pas- 
senger unit with a 61:16 gear 
ratio and maximum speed of 
70 m.p.h., arrives in Ama- 
rillo at 7:30 a.m. on the 
“Choctaw.” a through pas- 
senger train from Memphis. 
Immediately upon its arrival, 
the locomotive is uncoupled 
and moved to the diesel 
servicing tracks, about %- 
mile distant. 


In the yards, No. 410. is 
fueled and checked, and is 
now on the lead track ready 
lo take a freight train from 
Amarillo to Tucumeari. Alco- 
G.E. unit 1308, just to its 
rear, is awaiting the morning 
local train from Amarillo to 
Liberal, having just arrived 
on a through train from El 
Reno. 


10:12 a.m., on its way out of 
Amarillo with a 76-car, 1,800- 
ton freight train for Tucum- 
cari. Before its return from 
Tucumcari in time to take 
the “Choctaw” back to 
Memphis at 8:30 p.m., No. 
410 will make a_ 186-mile 
round trip in freight service 
between Tucumeari and Dal- 
hart. 
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The Rock Island was the first road to place a large order 
for diesel-electric locomotives when it ordered ten switchers 


in their daily schedule for fueling and servicing. The 
operation of this pool—which includes 20 units—is 
predicated on the use of road-switcher units which can 
be used in multiples for the handling of tonnage trains 
and singly for branch-line or local trains, or in yard or 
terminal service, as the occasion demands. 

Road freight engines, generally, are operated in two 
pools, with 87 units maintained at Silvis and 27 units 
at El Reno. 

The Rock Island was one of the pioneers in develop- 
ing pool operation as a method of obtaining maximum 
utilization from each unit of motive power. Today its 
individual runs, as on other roads that have similar 
high-utilization pools, are frequently so complicated that 
their complete understanding requires an intimate and 
detailed knowledge of the entire railroad. On some runs 
locomotives from Chicago and Silvis go to Kansas City 
and Tucumeari, and on other.runs to Omaha and Den- 
ver and back to Des Moines, then up to the Twin Cities, 
and back to Chicago by way of Kansas City or Cedar 
Rapids. 


Selected Power 


Use is made of 18 44-ton, 360-hp. diesel locomotives 
for yard operations at smaller terminals, and for many 
assignments in larger terminals. These locomotives have 
been found mechanically reliable, and well suited to 
many tasks too small to justify assignment of larger 
units, 

Another interesting case of diesel utilization on the 
Rock Island is between Amarillo and Tucumcari, where 
a single-unit 1,500-hp. road passenger engine, which 
would otherwise tie up in Amarillo from 8 a.m. until 
9 p.m., is used to handle a regular freight train between 
Amarillo and Tucumcari, 113 miles. The units used 
for this service were originally built for suburban service 
in Chicago, and have a 61:16 gear ratio, and a maximum 
speed of 70 m.p.h. This practice has been followed for 
nearly eighteen months with no difficulty. 
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early in 1937, followed by another order for ten more 
later in the same year. 
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Another example exists on the main line at Tucum- 
cari where the double-unit passenger E.M.D. “E-7” and 
“I-8” locomotives used for the “Tmperial” make a 
round trip to Dalhart with a freight train during their 
lay-over from 8 p.m. to 7 a.m. the following morning 
at Tucumcari. It has been found that this locomotive 
(which is geared for better than 90 m.p.h.) can handle 
a 3,000-ton train over this 93-mile stretch (which has 
a maximum grade of 1.0 per cent) on better than a 
four-hour schedule, thereby turning in 186 miles of 
revenue freight service during a period when it would 
otherwise be idle. 

Maintenance records of the locomotives used in this 
and the Amarillo service show no unusual mainte- 
nance or wear—other than what might be expected as 
a result of the added mileage—because of their extra 
assignment. 

In the Chicago area, a portion of the suburban service 
has been dieselized with engines assigned to the Chicago 
pool. 
These units are also used for freight service be- 
tween Chicago and Silvis on week-ends, for switching in 
the Chicago terminal, and for occasional main-line pas- 
senger runs. This practice has reduced the number of 
diesels which it has been necessary to purchase to achieve 
dieselization of the Chicago and Rock Island divisions. 
Fifteen Alco-G.E. 1,500-hp. dual-purpose road-switchers, 
and two Fairbanks-Morse all-purpose road-switchers are 
used in suburban service and are available at all times 
for such extra assignments as may come along. 

A by-product of the Rock Island’s high utilization 
program is strong pressure on the maintenance forces 
to reduce diesel failures on the road. Such failures, be- 
cause of the intricate utilization schedule of each loco- 
motive, can have far-reaching effects. The only alterna- 
tive to high standards of maintenance and servicing is 
the ownership of extra locomotives which can be held 
for stand-by service. Consequently the Rock Island has 
devoted its attention first to getting better performance 
from its existing power. 
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Centennial celebrations were touched off in Chicago on 
September 9 with the operation of this old engine and 








“Palace” dining car as a part of a celebration organized 
by community groups on the south side of Chicago. 


1852—HIGHLIGHTS IN ROCK ISLAND HISTORY—1952 


The idea of the railroad which became the germ-cell of 
the Rock Island system of today was first discussed in June 
1845 at a meeting of civic leaders in Rock Island, Ill. These 
men, conscious of the needs of the settlers moving into lowa 
territory and beyond, felt that a railroad should be built from 
Rock Island to LaSalle, Ill., to link the Mississippi and Illinois 
rivers. 


@ February 27, 1847 .. .Rock Island & LaSalle Railroad 
Company incorporated by special act of Illinois 
legislature. 

@ February 21, 1851 .. .Charter amended by Illinois 
legislature and name of road changed to Chicago & 
Rock Island Railroad as a result of surveys indicating 
the desirability of extending the line to Lake Michigan. 

@ October 1, 1851 . . «First earth turned in Chicago as 
construction starts. 

@ October 10, 1852 . . .First train from Chicago to 
Jolict. 





Illustrations from the 
Walter A. Lucas Collection 


@ February 22, 1854 .. .Rails reach Rock Island, the 
first railroad to connect Chicago with the Mississippi 
river. 

@ November 7, 1854 .. .First train operates over the 
Peoria & Bureau Valley; road acquired by the Rock 
Island under perpetual lease. 

@ September 1, 1854 .. .Cornerstone laid in Davenport 
for first bridge across the Mississippi for any form of 
transportation. 

@ May 1, 1856... .The steamboat “Effie Alton” runs afoul 
of the road’s new Mississippi draw-span at Rock Island, 
with severe damage to both. There follows the historic 
court action in which Abraham Lincoln defends the 
railroad’s right to bridge the river. The first jury dis- 
agrees, and is discharged. The second trial results in a 
court order to remove the bridge and piers. This is 
appealed to the Supreme Court, which found for the 
railroad. 


(Continued on page 146) 
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This locomotive, named “America,” was 
built by the Grant Locomotive Works, 
Paterson, N. J., for the Paris Universal 
Exposition of 1867. It was called the 
silver engine because the boiler, smoke- 
stack, cylinders, valve chests, dome, 
sand box and headlight were covered 
with burnished German silver, and many 
of the appliances on the engine were 
silver plated. A winner of the Gold Medal 
at the exposition, the locomotive was 
returned to the United States and pur- 
chased by the Rock Island in 1869. This 
view shows the locomotive after it was 
acquired by the CRI&P and the original 
German silver stack was replaced with a 
diamond stack. 





Wreck of the drawbridge across the Mississippi river at 
Davenport, Iowa, after the great gale of March 17, 1868. 
This tornado swept across Illinois and also wrecked the 
shops of the CRI&P at Chicago, unroofing a large portion 
and demolishing a part of the blacksmith shop causing 


$40,000 worth of damage. 





Branch-line engine No. 46 with two-car train at Indianola, 
Iowa, in 1881 ready to start its morning run to Des Moines. 
Huge headlights and small boilers were characteristic 
equipment of these early steamers. 
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Consolidation type freight locomotive No. 107 of the 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf, built by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works in 1902. Equipped with the Vauclain, 
four-cylinder system of compounding and a Wootten boiler, 
this camelback locomotive was a type rarely found on 
western roads, 


Winterset branch train at the Des Moines, Iowa, station 
in the 1860’s. This 42-mile run was accomplished with 
one of the oldest engines on the road, No. 3, having in- 
clined cylinders. Each room in the station had a stove. 
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Sectional view of a Rock Island dining car of the 1870's 
as it appeared in the Traveler’s Official Guide. “A full 
meal is served from Bill of Fare for 75 cents with two 
hours to enjoy it,’? according to the advertisement. 


@ july 9, 1866 . . .The Mississippi & Missouri is pur- 
chased by the Chicago & Rock Island, which adopts the 
new name Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad. 

May 11, 1869 .. .Line reaches Council Bluffs. 

June 1873 . . .Jesse James and his “boys” halt a pas- 
senger train just west of Adair, Iowa, and rob the mail 
and express car—reputedly James’ first recorded holdup 
of a train. 

December 1879 . . . Entrance made into Kansas City. 

June 2, 1880 .. . Many subsidiary and branch lines, 
previously purchased or built, are consolidated into the 
main system and the corporate name changed to Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 

@ 1885 .. . Control of Burlington, Cedar Rapids & North- 

ern acquired by purchase of capital stock. 

@ December 30, 1885 .. .Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska— 
a Rock Island affiliate—formed to extend lines into 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Oklahoma. 

@ May 19, 1887 .. .Trackage rights over Union Pacific 
from Kansas City to Topeka acquired. 

@ 1888 .. .CK&N places 1,113 miles of railroad in opera- 
tion, including Horton to Liberal, Kan. (February 26) ; 
Herington to Pond Creek, Okla. (July 15); and Horton, 
Kan., to Colorado Springs, Colo. (November 5). Line 
from Bucklin to Dodge City, Kan., purchased from 
Arkansas, Kansas & Colorado (March 21). 

@ 1889 .. .Trackage rights over Union Pacific from Limon 
to Denver acquired. 

@ June 10, 1891 .. .All lines in Kansas, Nebraska and 
Colorado, totaling 1,476 miles of new railroad, con- 
solidated into CRI&P. 

@ 1892 .. New line south through Oklahoma Indian ter- 
ritory (roughly following the old Chisholm trail) 
reaches Texas border. 

@ 1894 . . .Line completed from Lincoln, Neb., to Jansen, 
completing through line from Omaha to Colorado. 

@ January 1, 1902 .. . Control of CRI&P obtained by 
group of promoters known as “Reid-Moore syndicate,” 
with ambitions of developing nation’s first coast-to- 
coast trunk line. Group also controls Frisco, Lehigh 
Valley and Lake Erie & Western (now Nickel Plate). 
Other lines acquired by the syndicate are, for the 
most part, in need of new equipment and extensive 
improvements—all of which have to be financed from 
CRI&P earnings. 

@ April 1902 . . . Control of the St. Louis, Kansas City 
& Colorado acquired with line from Kansas City to 
Bland, Mo., 104 miles west of St. Louis. Rock Island 
completes line into St. Louis in 1903-4. ° 

@ June 1, 1902 . . . Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern 
leases entire line to CRI&P for 999 years, adding 1,289 
miles to the system. 

@ October 1902 .. .Line completed from Liberal, Kan., to 
Santa Rosa, N. M., making connection with E] Paso 
& South Western. ‘“‘Golden State Limited” inaugurated 
between Chicago and Los Angeles. 

@ January 26, 1903 . . .Chicago, Rock Island & Choc- 
taw incorporated to build from Tucumcari east to Texas 
state line, and on to Amarillo. 
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Courtesy A.C.F, 
In the days of all-wooden freight equipment the CRI&P 
had this furniture and vehicle car which was built for it 
by the American Car & Foundry Co. at Detroit in 1899. 
Its stenciled capacity was 60,000 Ib. 


@ March 24, 1904... Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf leases 
all railroad properties to CRI&P. (The CO&G was 
formed in 1894 to take over lines of Choctaw Coal & 
Railway Co. from Wister, Okla., to McAlester, and 
from Oklahoma City to Fort Reno, and closed gap from 
McAlester to Oklahoma City in 1895. CO&G purchased 
Little Rock & Memphis between these two points, and 
extended its line west to Arkansas-Indian Territory 
boundary between 1898 and 1900, and extended Okla- 
homa line east to meet the LR&M. Line completed to 
Texas border (near Amarillo) during 1901 and 1902. 
Trains reached Amarillo via trackage rights in 1902.) 

@ 1905 . . . Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana incorpor- 
ated to consolidate four small roads purchased with 
lines running south out of Little Rock. More lines 
purchased and 200 miles of new line built, reaching 
Eunice, La., February 1, 1908. 

@ October 1, 1913 .. . Line completed from Malvern, 
Ark., to Camden. 

@ 1915 .. .CRI&P goes into receivership as a result of 
“complicated financial manipulations of the most biz- 
arre sort.” 

@ 1917 .. .CRI&P emerges from receivership January 1, 
well able to meet the demands of World War I, only 
to be taken over by the federal government along with 
all other railroads on December 28. 


1929 . . . New line completed between Amarillo and Lib- 
eral, Kan. 

1930... Line completed between Dalhart. Tex.. and 
Morse. 


1931 ... First year of great 1931-35 drought. 

June 7, 1933 .. .System goes into bankruptcy. 

December 1, 1935 . . .Trustees appoint E. M. Durham 
chief executive officer. 

July 1, 1936 .. .J. D. Farrington joins company. By 
end of 1936 revenues are insufficient to meet bare 
operating expenses. 





@ 1937 . . . Recovery begins. “Peoria Rocket”—herald of the 
forthcoming “Rocket” fleet—starts service. First large 
order for diesel switchers by any American railroad 
placed by Rock Island. There are most dramatic out- 
ward signs of program for building the “New Rock 
Island.” 

October 10, 1952 . . »CRI&P marks 100th anniversary 
of the operation of the first train between Chicago and 
Joliet. 
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After a severe ‘wringer operation” 
management still buys in and re- 
funds lots more debt at lower interest 


CUTTING DEBT 








A Railway Age portrait 


A. O. Gibson, secretary and treasurer. 


—To Save Money and Achieve Security 


The Rock Island is today one of the most conservatively 
capitalized railroads in the country. Its mortgage debt 
is about $6,500 a mile, which ranks with traditional 
“blue chip” roads like the Santa Fe, the Norfolk & 
Western and the Union Pacific. What does this mean to 
the customers of the road and its employees and officers? 
Simply this: that interest payments are taking a smaller 
fraction of the road’s income than they do on railroads 
generally, leaving money for improvements in service 
and equipment. It means also that if hard times come, 
the Rock Island is going to be among the last to feel 
the sheriff’s cold breath. 


The Struggle for Solvency 


The road’s debt structure is simple. As of the end of 
May, some $51.3 million of mortgage bonds were out- 
standing. These are being retired at the rate of $1 
million a year, by sinking fund provision. In general, 
the Rock Island is buying in the bonds to the extent of 
about $1 million ahead of sinking fund requirements, 
and holding them in its treasury until the fund requires 
cancellation. Even if it doesn’t buy in more than the 
fund stipulates, 54 per cent of the bonds will have been 
retired by the time they mature in 1980. 

The only other debt on the books is a total of some 
$52.7 million of equipment trust certificates and con- 
ditional sales agreements. Currently these total more 
than mortgage debt. 

“Equipments,” of course, are not long-term debt, and 
are being paid off in regular installments, within a 
maximum debt life of 15 years apiece. Both the mort- 
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gage debt and the equipments carry low interest rates 
—three per cent or less. 

It was not always so. The present outstanding posi- 
tion of the road contrasts strongly with the less con- 
servative policy of some former managements which 
piled up fixed debt and did not retrench even after the 
country plunged into the depression of the thirties. To 
bring simplicity, safety and low interest out of an over- 
strained financial structure was a difficult job—espe- 
cially when large sums of money had to be spent on the 
property in the meantime. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission and courts 
accomplished the first big slice; the Rock Island’s man- 
agement did the rest—by buying in debt from income 
and by refunding, at lower interest rates, when its credit 
position reflected the favorable attitude taken by the 
financial fraternity. 

The successive reduction in debt wrought by these 
means is recorded in Table 1 (page 149). The effect of 
that reduction, in terms of interest charged against the 
road’s income, is set forth in Tables 2 and 3. It is 
shocking to recall that in 1933 the interest charged 
against the road under its existing debt would, if paid 
in full, have taken 22 per cent of its gross income! The 
burden was not greatly diminished even with the im- 
proved earnings of 1940. In 1951, in contrast, interest 
took only 1.1 per cent of the Rock Island’s revenues— 
including that for heavy equipment obligations. 

Between 1927 and 1932, the road’s debt increased 
by $75 million from an already high base. Although 
the road was as hard hit by the depression as any, its 
stockholders apparently took the strange course of pre- 
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The new rotary reservation board in Chicago, with positions for ten reservation clerks, can 
handle 2.000 requests daily, and has room for over 3,000 units of space. The road’s 


objectives in installing such equipment are greater efficiency without greater expense. 





New icing machine at Dalhart, Tex., is one of the many 
capital betterments installed as part of the program to 
reduce cost and improve service. 
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ferring loss of the principal of their holdings to a re- 
duction in their dividends; the company paid $7 a 
share in 1930 and $2.25 a share in 1931, at the same 
time cutting maintenance below the bone and borrowing 
from the R.F.C. Bankruptcy came in 1933, when the 
treasury was bare. In 1936 the line hit rock bottom— 
when its gross was not large enough to meet bare 
operating expenses, In that year the present operating 
management took over, for the trustees, and began the 
long, hard road of physical and financial rehabilitation. 

Organization of the new company, effective January 
1, 1948, cut the debt by two-thirds. Not only that, most 
of the new debt comprised so-called “income” bonds, 
the interest on which is “contingent” upon earnings. 
Fixed charges of about $13 million were cut to $1.9 
million fixed and $3.7 million contingent. 

But the management of the new company was not 
content with even this drastic sloughing off of debt— 
said to be the most severe of all those roads which went 
“through the wringer” in the 1930’s and 1940’s, except 
the Soo. It began at once to use earnings to buy in, and 
retire, bonds, as market prices proved favorable. By 
November 1, 1949, it had, by this means, reduced its 
mortgage debt still further from $100.8 million (upon 
emergence from reorganization) to $59.4 million. With 
credit at a new high, it seemed opportune to refund 
the remaining debt at a lower rate of interest. 

A new $55 million first mortgage bond issue was put 
out late in 1949, at the attractive interest rate of 27% 
per cent, and used, along with treasury funds, to pay 
off all earlier outstanding fixed and contingent interest 
bonds. It was then estimated that, over the 30-year life 
of the new first mortgage, interest charges on the bonds 
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TABLE 1—THE ROCK ISLAND’S FINANCIAL STORY— — 


ONE OF THE MOST DRASTIC DEBT REDUCTIONS IN RAILROAD 
HISTORY 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


Prior to Reorganization (Dec. 31, 1947) 


Equipments 10 
Total $303 
Just After Reorganization 
Fixed mortgage debt * 30 
Equipments <0 
Total fixed $ 40 
Contingent debt _74, 
Total debt $114 
Before Refunding (Nov. 1, 1949) 
Fixed mortgage debt $ 26 
Equipments : 28 
Total fixed debt $ 54 
Contingent debt 340 
Total debt $ 88 
After Refunding 
Fixed mortgage debt $ 55 
Equipments 2b 
Total debt $ 83 
As of May 31, 1952 
Fixed mortgage debt : esl 
Equipments _ 53° 
Total debt $104 


TABLE 2—HOW ROCK ISLAND HAS CUT ITS 
INTEREST BURDEN 


Interest on Fixed and Contingent Debt 


1951 $2,246,861 
1950 2,101,056 fixed 
378,556 contingent 
$2,479,612 total 
1949 $1,498,925 fixed 
1,529,594 contingent 
$3,028,519 total 
1948 $1,411,257 fixed 
2,345,589 contingent 
$3,756,846 total 











1947 12,618,144 
1940 13,787,995 
1933 "14,419,181 
1929 11,790,396 


TABLE 3—PORTION OF REVENUES CHARGED FOR 
INTEREST 


(In per cent of total) 


1951 1.1 
1950 1.4 
1949 1.6 
1948 1.8 
1947 7.1 
1940 17.0 
1933 22.0 
1929 8.0 


TABLE 4—TIMES FIXED CHARGES EARNED 


(Before Federal Income Taxes) 


1929 2.10 
1933 0.24 
1940 060 
1947 2.21 
1948 21.39 
1949 17.12 
1950 12.29 
1951 9.65 


1952 (7 mo.) 12.20 
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A Railway Age portrait 


W. F. Peter, vice president and general counsel. “It is the 
responsibility of the law department to advise the manage- 
ment on all legal matters, both by way of avoiding 
troubles and in handling those which arise in spite of all 
precaution.” 





would be about $27 million less than interest payable 
on the bonds retired. Since that notable refunding 
operation, the company has consistently bought in the 
new bonds for sinking fund requirements—and some- 
what ahead thereof—and has whittled down fixed mort- 
gage debt to $51.3 million (May 31, 1952). 

The $6,500 of debt per mile of road contrasts strongly 
with the more than $12,000 per mile which manage- 
ment has spent for gross additions and betterments for 


roadway alone, over the past 15 years. 
Stockholders’ Earnings 


Some $140.8 million of preferred stock was in the 
hands of the public at the end of last year (par value 
$100). With an initial dividend of $20 (to cover arrears 
since 1944, effective date of reorganization plan made 
retroactively) in January 1948, and $2.50 on June 30 
of that year, this stock has continued to receive its 
regular $5 dividend each year since. No-par common 
stock (some $70.4 million—at $100 stated value—in 
hands of the public at the end of 1951) received divi- 
dends totaling $3 per share in each of the years 1948- 
1950; $3.25 in 1951; and at the rate of $4 annually 
thus far in 1952. 

In the years 1948-1952, less than one-third the earn- 
ings applicable to the common stock have actually been 
paid out in dividends; the major portion has gone for 
improvements to the property and to reduction of debt 
by sinking fund provision. 
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Communications are essential to the operation of trains, so the communications 
department must maintain dispatcher circuits, reaching every tower or open 





station on the entire system. G. C. Cornett is agent-telegrapher at Shawnee, Okla. 


Communications: 


Nerve System of a Far-Flung Railroad 


Constant search for more effective, less expensive equipment 


and technique has led the Rock Island into many pioneering 


ventures which have benefited the entire railroad industry 


= is Rock Island pioneering spirit—the willing- 
ness to explore new methods and approaches for im- 
proving performance and reducing costs—more ap- 
parent than in its communications. The communica- 
tions department can lay claim to several “firsts” in the 
fast-growing field of electronics. 

The Rock Island claims credit for being the first 
railroad to buy and install its own telephone carrier 
circuits—an electronic method whereby additional cir- 
cuits can be superimposed on existing line wires. This 





installation was made in 1934 between Chicago and 
Kansas City at a time when the necessary equipment 
was not easily obtainable. Later, it was one of the first 
railroads to install end-to-end radio equipment on its 
freight trains and to use walkie-talkies for caboose radios. 
More recently, it was the first railroad to try out a 
permanent microwave installation. 

Being a pioneer may bring a certain amount of glory. 
but it also includes a tremendous amount of hard work. 
and requires plenty of courage and determination. To- 
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day. with short wave radio being installed on railroads 
throughout the country, the Rock Island—which has 
one of the larger installations itself—can look back to 
the years before the war when it was experimenting 
with radio and its possible railroad applications and its 
many exasperating experiences therewith. Much of the 
experience gained from that experimentation has been 
utilized by almost every railroad having short-wave radio 
equipment. 

Back in those pioneering days. the Federal Com- 
munications Commission had not assigned specific wave 
bands for railroad use—as it now has—so the Rock 
Island could operate, for test purposes on many free 
channels made available for this purpose by the F.C.C. 
\ll bands—including the ultra-high frequencies rang- 
ing as high as 2,000 megacycles—were explored in an 
effort to determine what was best for railroad use under 
all operating conditions. 


Microwave Installation 


Microwave equipment is being tested between Good- 
land, Kan., and Norton, 106 miles, supplementing a 
pole line which is frequently disrupted by winter winds 
and sleet storms. This system is expected eventually to 
permit elimination of 50 miles of pole line in that 
territory. 

Although microwave is extensively used by the tele- 
phone companies, Western Union, and a number of 
pipeline operations for long-distance communication in 
place of wire lines, there remains a great deal of ex- 
ploration and experimentation in connection with its 
adaptation to railroad use and railroad pocketbooks. 
\s with all new developments, it was anticipated there 
would be some difficulties which would have to be 
worked out before microwave could take its place with 
other standard railroad communications facilities. The 
installation has now been improved to the point where 
“outages” have been reduced to an average of 30 min- 
utes in a 24-hour day, giving an average of better than 
Q7 per cent performance. These “outages” for the most 
part are not serious because they most often occur at 
night during periods of light traffic. However. it is hoped 
to improve this performance record still further. 

The Rock Island installation provides one single-line 
local telegraph circuit, four duplex telegraph channels. 
one basic voice channel for telephone train dispatching. 
and a telephone carrier channel. 


Train Radio Program 


The Rock Island has embarked upon a_ long-range 
program of completely equipping all main-line freight 
(rains with end-to-end and train-to-wayside radio com- 
munications. As indicated on the accompanying map. 
principal installations thus far have been on the “second 
district”—generally, the lines south of Kansas City- 
because the greatest immediate benefits could be real- 
zed there. These installations have expedited swiiching 
ind delivery of cars to patrons and connections, speeded 
‘reight train operation, and generally improved service. 

In the development of end-to-end train radio, the 

‘mmunications department hit upon the use of walkie- 
ilkie equipment in the caboose using permanent an- 
ennas to obtain greater operating range. The use of 
alkie-talkies enables the conductor to keep in touch 
‘ith the engine crew at all times—even when he is not 
1 the caboose. 

To date. 27 per cent of all the switch engines on the 
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Radios are used in switcher cabs in several terminal areas 
to spced the movement and placement of cars. This is the 
unit in locomotive No. 703 at Peoria. 


Radio proves mighty useful in times of emergency—such 
as last spring’s floods along the Missouri river. J. T. Fitz- 
gerald, engineer maintenance of way, is shown here using 
radio in the Council Bluffs yard office. 
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Sixty talk-back speakers are used in the Silvis freight 
yard. The control panel in the yardmaster’s office. 
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system have been radio-equipped, including 25 yard 
engines working in industrial and terminal areas. Eighty- 
five per cent of the road freight engines assigned to 
the second district are radio equipped, and work is now 
under way on the installation of the first radios on road 
engines operating in the first district. 


Train-to-Wayside Uses 


The use of train-to-wayside radio in yard and terminal 
areas has been found very advantageous, because it 
enables the yardmaster or the terminal trainmaster to 
keep in touch with individual crews at all times—and 
send them on special assignments without waiting for 
their return to the office. This type of operation works 
so well that it has been found expedient to equip one 
switcher and one base station at Hutchinson, Kan. At 
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Peoria and other terminals the company automobiles 
assigned to the trainmaster in charge of terminal opera- 
tions have been radio-equipped, permitting their users 
to direct movements and emergency deliveries of cars. 

Over the system there are 25 wayside base stations 
now in operation, with 15 of them covering the 600 
miles of main line from Dalhart, Tex., to Kansas City. 
These stations provide supplementary _ point-to-point 
communications when wire lines fail due to ice storms 
or other emergencies, as well as communication to and 
from trains. Plans are now being mapped to tie the 
base stations at Meade, Mineola, Bucklin, and Greens- 
burg—all in Kansas—into a circuit connected with the 
dispatcher at Liberal. A “dispatcher control” will en- 
able him, by operating the proper buttons on his control 
panel, to make contact from any of the base stations with 
the crew of any train within range. 
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An interesting utilization will be made of train-to- 
wayside radio communications upon completion of the 
wayside station now planned for Dodge City, Kan., at 
the end of a branch line, 26.5 miles from Bucklin, Kan., 
a station on the main line which now has a wayside radio 
installation. The pole line between these points—which 
is frequently interrupted by wind and sleet storms—will 
be discontinued, leaving radio as the sole means of 
communication. 

Next year’s plans call for extensive installations in 
the first district. New wayside stations will be installed 
at Phillipsburg, Belleville and Fairbury—all in the 
Kansas storm area—which will provide station-to-station 
communication at times when the pole line is out of 
service, as well as being important links in the train-to- 
wayside radio which will eventually be installed between 
Limon, Colo., and Chicago through Omaha and Des 
Moines. 

Other wayside installations are now being planned 
for Sheffield, Ill.. Bureau and Ottawa. End-to-end radio 
will be installed next year over the entire line between 
Denver and Colorado Springs and Chicago. 

Classification yard operations have been improved 
through the use of radio—to the point where there are 
now 34 radio-equipped yard engines working in the 
flat yards at Blue Island, IIl.; El Reno, Okla., and Des 
Moines, Iowa; and the hump-retarder yards at Silvis, 
Ill., and Kansas City. Additional installations are now 
being studied for Council Bluffs and Cedar Rapids. 

The Rock Island has also experimented with the use 
of air-motor operated alternators for charging batteries 
used to operate caboose radios. Two such installations, 


which are coupled to the train line through restricting 
orifices, were used continuously for four years wiihout 
any servicing. At the end of that time, they were re- 
moved for servicing and check-up, and were found to be 
in excellent condition and in need of but minor recon- 
ditioning. 


Telephone System 


For the transaction of company business. the Rock 
Island has installed and maintains its own telephone 
system. This system, with over 12,600 miles of line, is 
entirely railroad-owned and operated. 

For the faster handling of !ocal calls. automatic tele- 
phone exchanges have been installed at the general 
office building in Chicago, as well as at Englewood 
(Chicago), Blue Island, Silvis, and Kansas City. The 
telephone system at Silvis and Blue Island includes a 
fire alarm and watchman’s reporting system. 

In 1934, the first railroad-owned and operated carrier 
telephone installation was made by the Rock Island 
between Chicago and Kansas City. Since then, carrier 
circuits have been used to increase the capacity of exist- 
ing line wires to the point where there are now ap- 
proximately 7,800 miles of carrier circuits used for 
telephone service. 


Loudspeaker Systems 
Loudspeaker systems are used in three types of in- 


stallations: in freighthouses (for freight checking and 
paging); in yards (for talk-back communication be- 





The new relay office at Armourdale (Kansas City). There are 2 rows 
of carrier equipment in the rear, of which only 1 row is visible. 
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Automobiles assigned trainmasters in key terminal areas 
have been equipped with 2-way radio to improve and ex- 
pedite the handling of cars and switching. Motorola equip- 
ment in the Ford car assigned to a terminal trainmaster. 





Pioneer experiments with radio-operated facsimile equip- 


ment for transmitting train orders were conducted in 
1944 between Blue Island and Joliet, Il. J. D. Farrington 
inspects the test equipment at Blue Island. 
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tween towers, offices and track-side positions in the 
yard); and in passenger stations (for announcements 
and paging). 

The new Armourdale freighthouse in Kansas City 
has a 6-checker, 24-station talk-back loudspeaker sys- 
tem with an attendant public address hook-up. A feature 
of this installation is that the talk-back speakers used 
on the freighthouse floor are equipped with long ex- 
tensions so that they can be taken directly into the car 
or truck being worked. This enables the freight handlers 
to have both hands free for the movement of freight 
while calling and receiving information from the checker. 


Yard Talk-Back Installations 


For yard service, there are 50-station talk-back sys- 
tems at Armourdale and Silvis, and a 20-station talk-back 
system at Des Moines. Each of these locations is pro- 
vided with a tied-in paging system which covers the 
entire yard area. These yard talk-back installations have 
resulted in material improvements in speed of handling 
cars and in yard efficiency—all resulting in lower operat- 
ing costs and better service. As a result, similar in- 
stallations are now being mapped for Little Rock and 
other yards on the system. 

The use of public address systems to announce the 
arrival and departure of trains, car locations, and track 
assignments is now an accepted feature of better pas- 
senger service at larger stations. The Rock Island has 
so equipped its stations at Peoria, Rock Island, Daven- 
port, Des Moines, Ottawa, La Salle, and six other smaller 
stations—not including installations at various joint 
stations. Studies are being made of new installations at 
three additional locations. 


Telegraph and Printing Telegraph 


Telegraph circuits link every part of the Rock Island 
system, with some 18,000 miles of wire in use for Morse 
telegraph and printing telegraph. The capacity of these 
facilities has been extended to 4,700 miles of earrier 
printer circuits, 

Telegraphic printers are becoming increasingly im- 
portant in system operations as advance train consists, 
wheel reports, and switch lists are used as the basis for 
mechanized car accounting and for ‘expediting traffic 
through yards and freight terminals. Telegraphic printers 
are now located in all principal operating and _ traffic 
offices on the system and many off-line points, as well 
as in all yard offices. 

Long-range plans are being mapped for the exten- 
sion of telegraphic printer circuits to include lines and 
areas not presently served. The extension of this service 
is tied in with plans for further mechanization of car 
accounting and car tracing procedures, and to provide 
key traffic offices with up-to-the-minute information as 
to the movement of traffic as well as further expediting 
the movement of cars and trains through yards and 
terminals. 


A Mechanized System 


At the present time, telegraphic printing equipment in 
service includes 139 printers, 50 reperforators, 49 trans- 
mitter-distributors, and 25 perforators. Major printing 
telegraph circuits interconnect 13 principal relay tele- 
graph offices on the system. Circuits extend from these 
principal offices to the smaller offices, providing a com- 
plete system of communications to and between all points 
on the railroad. 
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Samples of lubricating oil are run in these test engines 


under very carefully controlled conditions. At the end of 


a specified length of time the piston is removed from the 


engine and examined. As the sample pistons on the ladder 
to the left illustrate, this test shows how the oil will 
actually behave under operating conditions. 


Research Strengthens the New Rock Island 


One of the most modern and best-equipped research and 
testing laboratories in the country devoted exclusively 
to railroad work is the proud possession of the Rock 
Island. First established in 1902 as a “testing lab”—one 
of the first such railroad laboratories in the country— 
it was subsequently expanded to include research and 
more extensive testing as a means of reducing expendi- 
tures and improving performance. In 1945 it was estab- 
lished in its present home—a new, especially designed 
and equipped research building. Staffed by 32 em- 
ployees, including 14 research technicians, under the 
direction of J. E. Tiedt, engineer of tests (who reports 
to the vice president-operations) the laboratory per- 
forms valuable services for the purchasing, engineering, 
maintenance, mechanical and executive staffs. 

The laboratory building is located immediately ad- 
jacent to the road’s 47th Street engine terminal in Chi- 
cago, and has 16,275 sq. ft. of floor area devoted almost 
entirely to research work. A striking characteristic of 
the building is its spaciousness, and the care with which 
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Constant, inquiring investigation used as 


a tool to control costs and improve service 


it has been designed to provide for all phases of re- 
search, investigation and testing work which are handled. 
Individual laboratory rooms are set aside for partic- 
ular functions, each room being well equipped with 
modern apparatus, located for most efficient utilization. 

The individual laboratories within the building are 
completely equipped to perform all routine tests on 
water, lubricating oils, metals, paints and _ protective 
coatings, insulation and fuels for the mechanical and 
maintenance departments, as well as regular “quality 
control” checks requested by the purchasing and stores 
department on a wide variety of products ranging from 
lantern batteries to safety goggles. Branch laboratories, 
staffed by research technicians, are maintained at Silvis, 
Armourdale (Kansas City), and El Reno to handle tests 
of water, fuel and lubricating oil used in diesel locomo- 
tives. The Silvis branch laboratory also tests scrap metals 
for special alloys so that they can be properly sorted 


and sold accordingly. 
The research department is also responsible for the 
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Branch inspection laboratories are maintained at Silvis, 


Armourdale and El] Reno to test water, lubricating and 
fuel oils used in dicsel locomotives. David F. Saunders, 


chemist at El Reno, is shown here conducting a flash test 


on samples taken from engines in for servicing. 


operation of the Rock Island’s owned rail detector car. 

The physical laboratory is devoted largely to testing 
all engineering materials such as steel, iron, brass, 
bronze, and concrete—including many of the items pur- 
chased for storehouse stocks. This laboratory is equipped 
with a two-ton overhead crane to permit unloading heavy 
pieces directly from trucks which can be driven directly 
into the laboratory. Testing machines include 300,000-Ib. 
and 10,000-lb. capacity Rieh] tensil and compression 
testing machines—hoth equipped with General Electric 
Thymotrol drive—a fatigue tester, Brinnell (hardness) 
testers and structural X-ray apparatus. AY portion of the 
facility contains machine tools for the preparation of 
specimens. Equipment is available to test rails, wheels, 
couplers, and castings of all kinds, 

An important function of the laboratory is the per- 
formance of special tests or investigations requested, at 
one time or another, by almost every department of the 
railroad. Research and testing are carried on con- 
tinuously in search of ways to increase service life of 
materials. and to establish better methods of applica- 
tion and maintenance. The elimination of service failures 
is the prime objective of this program. 

Whenever a new product is being considered—either 
by the purchasing department or the actual consuming 
department—it is very often sent to the laboratory for 
testing in addition to being field-tested by the depart- 
ment concerned. 


Lubricating Oil Tests 


The lubricating oil problem—a current fascination for 
many railroads because so little is really known about 
it—is being constantly studied and probed by the Rock 
Island. 

Tests are run at regular intervals on the lubricant 
used in each diesel engine. including the conventional 
viscosity, specific gravity. ash. and flash tests now com- 








The research staff has one of the best physical testing 
railroad laboratories in the country. Here the 300,000-Ib. 
compression machine is being used to test a sample of 
cement, which has just broken in the machine. An un- 
broken test cylinder is on the floor in front of the machine. 


mon practice on most roads operating large fleets of 
diesels. In addition, tests are run for varnish and resin 
content; microscopic examinations are made for traces 
of metal; and ultraviolet “spot” tests are used to indi- 
cate the effective additive strength of the oil. Delivery 
of a new quantitative analysis machine which will re- 
port the content of oil samples—including a breakdown 
of metallic content—is expected this coming winter. 
When it arrives, accurate readings indicating the con- 
dition of diesel engine bearings and liners will be pos- 
sible. The Rock Island considers a quantitative method 
of lubricating oil analysis necessary to determine the 
amount of wear metal in the oil so as to improve lubri- 
cation and reduce maintenance of diesel engine parts. 


Additive Mixing Policy 


Rock Island researchers have become well involved 
in the problem of oil additives—a field in which there 
appears to be little unity of opinion. In years past, the 
railroad’s research demonstrated that certain oils—each 
containing different additives—could be mixed _indis- 
criminately with no harm to the value of the oil, or to 
the engines in which it is used. Although there is con- 
siderable, and often vigorous, disagreement within the 
railroad and petroleum industries about such a_ pro- 
cedure, the Rock Island has stuck by its finding that— 
under certain conditions—it can be done without harm. 

Now, however, the mixing problem is being ap- 
proached from a new angle. Although the oils specified 
by manufacturers are stringently observed during the 
guarantee period on new locomotives. the railroad has 
about decided to go to one oil for all locomotives serviced 
at a single terminal. This will greatly simplify the prob- 
lem of storing and distributing locomotive lubricating 
oils in shop areas. A central reservoir will be used with 
pipe and filler hose connections to every service and 
maintenance area in the terminal. Engines will be filled 
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directly from a metered hose, thus eliminating manual 
handling of oil and its attendant, and ever present, 
opportunities for contamination and error. Current prac- 
tice is that standard mineral oils meeting Rock Island 
specifications are purchased, and are mixed with selected 
additives by the Rock Island at a special mixing plant 
at Silvis. Oil for use at smaller points is shipped by 
barrel or tank car from this central storage point. 

Water conditioning methods and materials are being 
continuously investigated in order to develop a better 
efficiency for steam generators and for use as a diesel 
engine coolant. 

New rail, track fastenings and other specification 
materials are inspected at the plant by qualified material 
inspectors before shipment. Fuel inspectors check all fuel 
before shipment and likewise oversee handling pro- 
cedures at unloading points to standardize procedures 
and effect maximum economy in handling costs. 


Diesel Heat Tests 


Research technicians have recently been devoting at- 
tention to detecting diesel engines that run too hot, and 
uncovering the probable cause of the overheating. In 
addition to maintaining two large recording thermom- 
eters which can be mounted on engines known to be 
giving trouble, they have designed a special insert plug 
containing three fusible elements, each with a specific 
melting temperature. Before its departure on a sched- 
uled run, such a plug can be placed in the cooling 
jacket of an engine suspected of running hot. Upon its 
return, the plug can be removed and quickly examined 


to determine what heat ranges prevailed. Where these 
tests show trouble, the recording thermometer is then 
often called into play. 

The electrical laboratory—which is accustomed to 
maintaining delicate instruments—is currently undertak- 
ing to check and calibrate all ammeters removed from 
diesel locomotive cabs during their annual inspection. 
Steam generator thermostatic stack switches are also 
checked and regulated. This lab also tests and approves 
wires, electrical cable, and lamps for various uses. 

Recently the mechanical department found that safety 
goggles which were fully protective under normal con- 
ditions could be fragmented very easily in the low 
winter temperatures which prevail in lowa and Minne- 
sota. 

Repeated impact and deflection tests, conducted 
with the sample maintained at temperatures ranging 
from 50 degrees below zero to 150 degrees above, led 
to the selection of a goggle which will give full protec- 
tion either in the blazing Texas summer sun or in the 
bitter cold of a Minnesota winter. 

The list of special tests which have passed through 
the laboratories in the past few years is long, varied. 
and an excellent lesson in the multitude of values of 
research. 

The significance to the Rock Island of this entire re- 
search project lies in its unending search for better. 
more economical products, and constant checking to be 
sure established specifications are being met. The entire 
Rock Island management looks upon research as one of 
the tools necessary for the proper. efficient and econom- 
ical operation of a modern railroad. 





Economy and Efficiency in 


Purchasing & Stores Practices 


When Mr. Farrington came to the Rock Island the 
credit and the finances to make essential improvements 
were not available. He inaugurated an intensive scrap 
drive to turn idle property into cash. Tracks not needed 
were abandoned, old wornout equipment was destroyed, 
and resulting metals were rushed to the purchasing and 
stores department for grading to get the highest sale 
price and to reclaim from scrap any usable materials. 
The results were gratifying and came to an increased 
revenue of over one million dollars in the first year of 
operations in the value received just from the sale of 
scrap. 

Resulting perhaps from the stringent training of the 


“Rock © 


island 


CHEFS 








hard days, purchasing and stores continues an unusually 
thrifty operation. Attention has been given every phase 
of the operation, in the interest of improving efficiency. 
and in the interest of keeping the capital invested in 
inventory both fluid and within strict limits. 


Leader in Mechanization 


The Rock Island has been a leader in the mechaniza- 
tion of materials handling—even going so far as to 


design special equipment to facilitate handling bulky 
and difficult articles—such as traction motors. Various 


sizes of fork-lift trucks, hand- and power-operated jacks 
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and platform tractors and trains are used. The object 
of the stores department has been to cut to the bone 
the cost of handling. 

The road has broken away completely from tradi- 
tional practices in the handling of repair parts for 
maintenance-of-way work equipment. Repair materials 
are no longer turned over to the using department when 
they are received, but are stored in a modern central 
depot in Herington, Kan., adjacent to the maintenance- 
of-way equipment repair shop. Such material is now 
handled in the same manner as supplies for other de- 
partments. This arrangement has resulted in approxim- 
ately a 20 per cent reduction in the physical volume of 
repair parts which must be carried in stock. 

Last January a new “single item” stock card system 
was introduced, replacing the single item sheet formerly 
used. A 5-in. by 8-in. Kardex card is designed for a 
perpetual inventory record. Stock is taken and orders 
are placed monthly. Material identification is placed on 
the card from Addressograph plates in the general 
storekeeper’s office. The cards are reversible and have 
provision for all necessary receipt and record infor- 
mation. 

A cost figure is kept on the card for local information 
and for the information of the user. Shop tickets are 


not priced, however, because all pricing for accounting 
records is now handled in the accounting department 
as a part of its newly mechanized system (described 
elsewhere in this issue). One copy of the shop ticket 
goes to the accounting department, and one copy to the 
central storekeeper’s office for entry into the perpetual 
inventory records. Material receipts are entered in the 
records from invoices immediately after they are checked. 

The Rock Island was one of the first railroads to 
experiment with mixing lubricating oils, as a result of 
research conducted jointly by the purchasing and stores, 
mechanical and research departments. This was done 
in order to permit quantity purchases, and to simplify 
storage and handling, This program proved workable. 
Further refinement is the goal of its current revision. 
The new arrangement will call for purchasing standard 
mineral oils, with the stores department mixing in addi- 
tives according to a formula developed by the research 
and mechanical departments. The mixing will be done 
at the stores department’s modern oil storage and _ re- 
clamation plant at Silvis. This program will simplify 
purchasing, storage and handling coincident with the 
maintenance of high specification standards. The Rock 
Island is one of the first railroads to develop such a 


procedure. 
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General view of maintenance-of-way material yard showing track materials and oil house. 
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{n the dining car, the food is kept in these specially designed food lockers 


which maintain a constant temperature of 10 degrees below zero. 


FROZEN FOODS 


What the Rock Island is doing to keep the dining 
car deficit under control without alienating customers 


a common with other railroads, the Rock Island has 
heen plagued with rapidily increasing dining car deficits. 
By 1950 they had reached the point: where it was agreed 
corrective measures were necessary. A committee of 
representatives from the dining car, operating, passen- 
ger and executive departments studied the operations 
and techniques of air lines and other railroads and 
solicited advice from purveyors of foodstuffs before 
deciding what course should be followed. The problem, 
as every dining car man knows, quickly resolved into 
one of reducing waste and spoilage, and reducing the 
number of man-hours required to serve a single meal. 

“Experiments with other suggested solutions,” Merle 
J. Reynolds, manager of dining car services, recalls, 
“such as restricted menu selections, blue plate service, 
and the like, had shown us that these were but mere 
palliatives; they reduced the dining car losses some- 
what, but nowhere near the amount necessary. We con- 
sidered trying to establish centralized kitchens at key 
locations on our lines, but our passenger trains are so 
scattered at meal hours that their operation would be 
highly impractical.” Further study and exploration led 
to a bold decision: to turn to the use of precooked 
quick-frozen foods, prepared and frozen in a single 
commissary kitchen in Chicago. 
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“Studies disclosed one of our basic troubles lay in 
the fact that 7 out of every 10 passengers ordered a la 
carte meals,” Mr. Reynolds said, “and that the prob- 
lem of stocking and operating a dining car for a large 
a la carte business incurs considerable waste. Resist- 
ance to ordering complete meals seemed to have its 
roots in the high prices which prevailed on dining cars 
generally. A switch to the use of frozen foods would 
allow price reductions without sacrificing quality.” 

In undertaking the large-scale use of precooked quick- 
frozen meals, the dining car department has necessarily 
had to do a great deal of pioneering because this is a 
new branch of food chemistry of which little is known, 
with no large backlog of experience which can be drawn 
upon. “We had to acquire a completely new orientation 
to the food problem,” Mr. Reynolds explains, “to perfect 
entirely new procedures and techniques. There has neces- 
sarily been a period of adjustment and acclimatization 
while our staffs and crews acquire experience and 
familiarity.” 

Although the service is still new—the centralized 
kitchen in Chicago was not completed until last March, 
and only seven out of 25 diners have been converted 
to handle frozen foods—it is beginning to get on an 
even keel. Passenger acceptance is indicated by the fact 
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Once frozen and packaged the precooked food is held 
in storage in the Chicago “Rocket Food Center.” 





that although meal prices have been reduced an average 
of 15 per cent (which is the equivalent of a $160,000 
revenue loss), revenues from meals have increased 
$25,000 in the first six months of operation. And in 
August only two out of every ten passengers ordered 
a la carte meals on cars offering the new frozen foods, 
a marked improvement. In the same period, total dining 
car operating expenses were reduced $91,000. Improved 
revenues and reduced expenses have resulted in a net 
saving of about $116,000 in the first seven months of 
this year. 

The heart of the new system is a completely new 
kitchen, quick-freezing, and frozen-food storage plant, 
known as the “Rocket Food Center,” at the 51st Street 
Commissary in Chicago. Here all foods are prepared 
to exacting standards, quick-frozen, and then stored until 
actually needed for use. The operations of this facility 
are under the direction of a trained food chemist. Frozen 
meals can be stored for long periods without damage— 
so long as they are maintained at below-zero tempera- 
tures. 

The kitchen operates on a_ production-line basis, 
working on only a few menu items each day. Thus the 
meat chef might devote one day to the preparation of 
a roast beef dinner; the next day, chicken; the following 
day, fish; and so on. 

An interesting and novel feature of the Rock Island’s 
system (when it is in full operation) is the fact that 
almost everything used in the dining car is quick- 
frozen: bread, coffee rolls, pies, cakes, soups, and juices 
—in addition to the meat, potato and vegetable course. 
Nearly everything used—even ice cream—is prepared 
in the Chicago kitchen. 

Eventually all diners will be shopped and equipped 
with a custom-built frozen food storage cabinet capable 
of maintaining a constant temperature of 10 degrees 
below zero, or lower. The conventional stoves and ovens 
are now being removed and replaced with thermostati- 
cally controlled propane gas ovens especially designed for 
reconstituting* precooked frozen foods. The frozen food 
is placed in these ovens for a certain number of minutes 
*Reconstituting precooked quick-frozen meals consists of restoring to the 
food the heat that was removed when it was frozen. Varying amounts of 
heat are removed from different foods in the quick-freezing process, so 


the time for reconstituting varies accordingly. The foods are not left in 
the ovens long enough to renew the cooking process. 











Supplies are drawn from the freezer as needed for stock- 
ing cars in the same manner as other supplies. 


(the time varies according to the article being recon- 
stituted). Once heated to the proper serving temperature 
it is placed on dinner plates and served in the conven- 
tional manner. 

Two subcommissaries are being constructed: one at 
Minneapolis and the other at El Reno, Okla. These are 
in effect walk-in deep-freeze lockers where supplies can 
be stored until needed. They will be used to stock cars 
used on the Choctaw and Mid-Continent routes, thereby 
eliminating the necessity for these cars being taken out 
of line for routing into Chicago. Supplies will be ship- 
ped to these subcommissaries from the Chicago kitchen 
in specially insulated refrigerator cars. 

No one has expected such a radical change in dining 
car service to come into being without a period of re- 
adjustment. An integral part of the program is the 
extensive training being given all dining car crews in the 
proper handling and preparation of frozen foods. A 
general school is being operated at the Chicago com- 
missary to which all dining car crews are being brought 
for basic instruction. Each employee receives three two- 
hour lessons, in addition to attending group meetings. 
talks and discussions on general aspects of the program. 

This training program is continued on the cars by 
three road inspectors who give on-the-job instruction and 
help the crews overcome individual problems as they 
occur. In addition, instruction classes are held before 
and after each trip, during the period when the service 
is being first introduced. 

It is still too early to evaluate the probable effects of 
this over-all program on the road’s dining car deficits. 
Only 7 out of 28 regularly scheduled diners which will 
eventually serve this new food are now equipped and 
in service and there are many problems yet to be solved. 
It is inevitable that such a major change—involving so 
much pioneering work—should hit some rough spots. 
However, impartial observation indicates that the ser- 
vice improves with the passing of time and the accumu- 
lation of greater experience. When properly prepared 
and served, the meals meet with popular acceptance, and 
the lower prices do stimulate trade. It seems probable 
that by the end of 1953—and allowing for continued 
inflation—the program will effect a substantial reduction 
in the Rock Island’s annua! dining car deficit. 
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Ribbonr ail Ser vice helps smooth the 
“ROAD OF PLANNED PROGRESS” 





a - Rock /sland + mame «1952 





OXWELD is pleased with 





One hundred years ago Rock Island’s first locomotive, the ROCKET, hissed 
and rattled from Chicago to Joliet on the road’s first stretch of 56-lb. 
imported English rail. Since that time the “Road of Planned Progress” 
has pioneered in developing safer, smoother-riding rail on which diesel- 
powered ROCKETS now speed. 

OXxwELp’s RIBBONRAIL Service is an important recent advance in the 
Rock Island’s program of progress. The illustration shows some of the 
1500 ft. rail lengths that are being installed in open track between Spring 
Valley and Peru, Illinois. This continuous welded rail eliminates all joint 
maintenance costs, gives longer life to the rail and provides a smoother 
ride for Rock Island high-speed Rockets. 
the part that RipponralL Service is playing in the 


plans of this 100-year-old American railroad. 


ae | Ry bontail 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York \ 
In Canada: 


Canadian Railroad Service Company, Limited, Toronto 


The term “Ribbonrail” is a service mark of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
—A contract covering pier protection 
for a bridge over the Sanitary District 
Canal near McCook, Ill., has been 
awarded to the Fitz Simons & Connell 
Dredge & Dock Co., of Chicago. 





Canadian National. — The new 
main building at Jasper Park Lodge, 
in the Canadian Rockies, which will re- 
place the structure destroyed by fire on 
July 15, will be one-third larger than 
the original main structure and will be 
turned over to the CNR by the con- 
tractors by mid-May 1953, to be ready 
for complete operation when Jasper 
opens in mid-June. While concrete and 
steel will be used in construction of the 
new one-story building from the fire- 
proof point of view, every effort will be 
made to carry out the existing rustic 
type of exterior and interior that pre- 
vails in adjoining guest cabins. The 
new dining room will be much larger 
than the old one, seating more than 
600 persons at one sitting. Executive 
offices, guest registration, shops, etc., 
along with the dining room, ball room 
and ticket offices will be on the raised 
main floor, while immediately below 
will be rest rooms, recreation rooms, 
convention rooms, etc. 


New York Central-Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific.—Twin escalators 
will be installed in the LaSalle Street 
station at Chicago, at a cost of more 
than $100,000. They will extend from 
the ground level to the train floor, 
parallel to the existing stairway, which 
will remain. The escalators will nor- 
mally run in opposite directions, but 
can operate in the same direction to 
facilitate flow of rush hour passengers. 
Installation is expected to be complete 
before the Christmas holiday season. 


Pennsylvania.—Levitt & Sons, Inc., 
has been awarded a contract to con- 
struct a new passenger station at Levit- 
town, Pa. Work is expected to be com- 
pleted by early spring. The building, 
measuring 27 ft. by 50 ft., will be of 
native fieldstone and will house a wait- 
ing room, a ticket office, and baggage 
and rest rooms. Platforms will be 300 
ft. long with 100-ft. shelter sheds, on 
both sides of the main line. 





Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam 


Railways in the United States 


Compiled from 127 reports (Form IBS) representing 131 steam railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Income Items 


For the month of June 
5 19 


United States 


For the six months of 
2 195 


$442,007,172 $397,623,123 





{ 1. Net railway operating income......... $67,900,110 $65,818,234 
Zo AM ED So genes sos sees samrs ss 25,385,940 28,147,464 108,447,365 117,874,472 
Dy BURNIN © 5, ocesos sca saee sie 93,286,050 93,965,698 550,454,537 515,497,595 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from 
MINN 8 5G ais bik vich ont kee 3,775,683 3,638,915 24,649,457 29,127,337 
5. Income available for fixed charges. . . 89,510,367 90,326,783 525,805,080 486,370,258 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
PUNT 55s 5 sca 0:0 Stes rae a ok 11,429,739 9,707,931 62,155,119 56,986,469 
6—02. Interest deductions!.......... 25,956,849 25,042,222 155,145,752 149,042,269 
6-03. Amortization of discount on 
ae TS" TO Se eee 253,737 236,450 1,432,421 1,388,854 
6-04. Total fixed charges....... 37,640,325 34,986,603 218,733,292 207,417,592 
‘€ Income after fixed charges........ 51,870,042 55,340,180 307,071,788 278,952,666 
2: SOUMBE SORAIRNODS S 6 n:ois sec ccciesaas 2,882,097 3,182,432 17,438,448 18,553,163 
9. a eer ere 48,987,945 52,157,748 289,633,340 260,399,503 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
AOD te SoU cas Saisie a soe 40,364,540 39,000,398 237,845,784 229,329,795 
22> Ree ACS EMRNEBS 555s CCC eRSS SS 6€«~«C SRS |e eee  _a. pmusueacasiars 
12. Federal income taxes................. 31,759,146 43,224,026 266,560,210 255,801,282 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock........... 19,049,391 16,943,267 113,226,693 107,930,166 
13-02. On preferred stock.......... 1,646,591 2,286,343 40,161,027 57,392,100 
Ratio of income to fixed charges 
(Item 5 +6—04)..............4.. 2.58 2.40 2.24 
United States 
Balance at end of June 
Selected Expenditure and Asset Items 1952 1951 
17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road........... $176,134,697 $152,474,706 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment...... 539,112,792 507,688.230 
19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- 

SPLINE AM RRELT SSUMINTIAE BEUTD 5's: 5c Cc ss a o> ne 016 4.009 sie 4a Bisa w 482,528,124 472,318,096 
ce I I sa ncip esis ino Sia liana eee Sow Slo eee lwleneta ce 106,980,447 117,543,767 
ANN ee ite ae ack hale ha SS sa disuse eu SUBS eau esieG eeuaie we 806,946,436 821,039,264 
22) AEG MOEA U ORMOND 6G os shia bias a lakeinssis-oen ba 40a oss 820,544,413 857,251,142 
Oe EE ISD ES SS a oe a ee ey ey tere 88,669,222 123,782,079 
ee in Ween INN NUIININD og 5c <x win ce Soin 0 nie 0.015 05 Wi 6 4p s0'8 6 aie 0 06% 1,156,768 1,846,872 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr............ccc cece tec etececees 59,298,042 55,234,180 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors.................. 154,545,216 161,164,851 
21. DARSUEANODUS BODGITIG MONGIVAINIG . 6... ccs ccs e cece eceaiodecnerees 396,537,070 418,072,811 
Pp Cn nnn PUNE Ne, Cy ins dig Coaa wow es uhn oi Sues sena ces 904,853,069 880,169,951 
29. Antencst G108 Vaets BACOVANNC «oo. 5 ccc ccc ecw asses sees esececess 15,035,676 14,617,156 
BASIE aPIININES EODRUOIIID a soos a 0's 0005 b'0)0 0:0 W's 010: 0'6G 0s wie w 30's 0:00 221,859,697 220,122,156 
Arn eae een OE els ein cease Galois SSMS Gao wAGd Gee eT 33,478,050 34,561,415 
a2. Total mareent mesons Cetenns ZT 10S) oie soc veces diieesese cess 3,502,923,659  3,587,861,877 


Selected Liability Items 


40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months’?........ 
41. Loans and balla paynile’ .. . . . . 2... 0. ccc eae 
12. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr............. 


45. Interest matured unpai 


46. Dividends matured unpaid..............0.006+ 
47. Unmatured interest accrued.................0. 
48. Unmatured dividends declared.............-++- 


49. Accrued accounts payable. .........sseseeereee 


GD ee RNS PMN Sia ao Ss sso a See nS os :8 Ses wis oe’ 


54. Other unadjusted credits. .......ccccessccccces 


! Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


oshieta ei tun <am $154,287,661  $159,281,081 
eeeeorr seer oerEe 1248, 11,704,167 
iste eneewaes clos ote 104,030,996 104,415,681 
oe Sess e ewes 545,474,399 551,546,953 
ebkeee eer eee noes 215,769,602 247,136,642 
DS SSE 47,949,420 44,866,413 
peeswahine ss ena 19,363,935 15,898,012 
Bae a aces se 61,961,152 60,719,748 
Se Seo 20,754,340 23,597,033 
TLS Oe 250,900,402 230,609,049 
Tada 757,455,022 808,158,424 
Se aoneie ts fee - 95,613,445 95,011,540 





2,123,521,094 2,193,663,662 


Rue ene sense beni 573,113,771 635,896,713 
Saad sass se eeae 184,341,251 172,261,711 
SASSO ode ge 298,092,628 297,445,051 


2 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which becomes due 


within six months after close of month of report. 


* Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. = 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 





Briefly... 


. . « The Southern has received the 
1952 award of the Deep South dis- 
trict of the Advertising Federation 
of America as “the southern adver- 
tiser making the greatest contribution 
to southern advertising.” Harry A. 
DeButts, president of the Southern, 
accepted the award on the road’s be- 
half at the annual convention of the 
Deep South district in Birmingham, 
Ala., on September 13. It was the 
first award of its kind ever presented 
by the district. 





« « « Believed to be the heaviest 
single car shipment ever made by 
rail in Canada, a total of 185 tons 
was loaded on a Canadian National 
flat car at Sorel, Que., on September 
18. A special section of track had to 
be laid, switches were removed and 
all clearances between Sorel and 
Toronto had to be checked carefully 
before the load was authorized to 
travel. The shipment is a 167-ton 
stator core, to be used in a new power 
development project by the Ontario 
Hydro Commission at Toronto. Worth 
$250,000, it was manufactured in 
England. 
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ORCANIZATIONS 


A.A.R. Members to Meet 
In N. Y. November 21 


The annual meeting of member roads 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York on Novem- 
ber 21. It will be preceded on Novem- 
ber 20 by a meeting of the associa- 
tion’s board of directors. 





Trucking Industry Holds 
19th Annual Convention 


More than 2,500 trucking industry 
leaders from all parts of the country 
attended the five-day convention of the 
American Trucking Associations at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. The convention opened on October 


oO. 

Walter F. Mullady, president of the 
A.T.A. said the industry in 1952 would 
exceed last year’s records for the total 
number of vehicles in operation by more 
than 300,000 and that wages and total 
employment also would top last year’s 
record figures. In 1951, the trucking 
industry gave direct employment to 
6.009,000—second only to agriculture as 
an employer—and had a total payroll 
of $21,031,500,000, he said. It now 
operates more than 9,000,000 vehicles 
compared with 8,623,090 in 1951. 

“In 1951,” Mr. Mullady said, “the 
trucking industry established new rec- 
ords in tonnage hauled, equipment 
operated, investment in new equipment, 
employment, payroll, and intercity ton- 
miles of freight service. Tonnage. for 
example, was 15 per cent above 1950, 
which in turn was 25 percent above 
1949. 

“Reversals during the first two 
quarters of this year probably will 
prevent establishment of another record 
in tonnage. Third-quarter tonnage, how- 
ever, has been about the same as that 
for 1951, and fourth quarter tonnage 
is expected to exceed last vear's 
fourth-quarter tonnage. Intercity ton- 
miles of freight service also probably 
will match the 137 billion ton-miles of 
1951, which compared with 126 billion 
in 1950. Approximately three billion 
dollars is expected to be invested in 
new trucks, tractors and trailers before 
the year’s end. a total verv close to the 


investment of $3,300.000,000 last vear.” 


Accounting Division Will 
Meet June 2-4 at Chicago 


The 1953 annual meeting of the Ac- 
counting Division, Association of 
\merican Railroads, will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
from June 2 to 4, inclusive. It will be 
preceded on June 1 by the usual “open 
house” meetings of the division's 
standing committees. 

This was announced in a September 
22 circular issued by the division's 
chairman—E, Hart, comptroller of the 
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Pennsylvania. The circular also an- 
nounced that F. E. Martin, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller of the Ilhnois 
Central. had been designated chairman 
of the committee on arrangements for 
the meeting. 


The Traffie Club of Houston and 
the Houston Chapter of Delta Nu 
Alpha Transportation Fraternity 
will hold a joint dinner on October 
28, in the Rice Hotel. Charles S. Bax- 
ter. chairman of the Railroads’ Tariff 
Research Group, will be guest speaker. 


To “stimulate interest in transporta- 
tion as a profession, and to develop 
trained personnel for the transporta- 
tion field,” the Cincinnati Traffic 
Club has announced scholarships in 
transportation and traffic management 
courses at the University of Cincinnati 


and Xavier University. There will be 
one scholarship at each institution, open 
to any male or female student in first 
year subjects. Awards will be made in 
May 1953, for the 1953-54 season. 
Faculty committees on scholarship, as- 
sisted by the traffic club’s educational 
committee, will decide on the winners. 


The American Society for Testing 
Materials has elected Robert J. Paint- 


er as executive secretary and Raymond 
E. Hess, associate executive secretary 
and editor in chief. Mr. Painter for- 
merly was treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary and Mr. Hess assistant execu- 
tive secretary and editor. 


The Chicago Regional Chapter of 
the Association of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Practitioners 
has elected Carl O. Gustafson. assistant 





A HISTORY OF THE KATY 


VINTAGE VERSION of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas’ “Katy Flyer” — com- 
plete with 4-4-0 locomotive and five 
freight and passenger cars—was do- 
nated to the St. Louis Museum of 
Transport on September 25 (right). 
The oceasion marked publication of 
the history of the road—‘“‘The Katy 
Railroad and the Last Frontier”— 
written by V. V. Masterson. Here Mr. 
Masterson watches Donald V. Fraser, 
president of the _ road, formally 
present the historic train to Dr. John 
P. Roberts, president of the museum, 
during brief, colorful ceremonies at 
St. Louis Union Station. 


AN OVATION was received by author 
Masterson (below) from more than 
800 persons assembled at a luncheon 
held following the trainside_ cere- 
monies. After Mr. Fraser formally 
announced publication of the book, 
he told of long research by Mr. 
Masterson for authentic material on 
Southwestern railroad development. 
Dr. Savoie Lottenville, director of the 
University of Oklahoma Press, which 
published the work, termed it “the 
most skilled example of the historian’s 





iS PUBLISHED 
_ 





9° 


Descendants 
of several Katy pioneers were honored 
guests at the luncheon. 


craft I have ever seen. 
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“Tailor-made” for Railroad Diesels 





Esso Diesel Lu 


A HIGH-QUALITY LUBE FOR REAL PROTECTION 

—Esso offers “tailor-made” diesel locomotive lubri- 
cating oil (Diol RD) developed through years of field 

testing and research by both engine designers and €ss oO 
Esso scientists to meet needs of railroad diesels. 

High-quality Esso Diol RD gives dependable lubri- 


cation protection. 
RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


BACKED BY CONSTANT RESEARCH-continuing tests 
in the lab and on the road make sure that Diol RD 
keeps pace with progress and latest developments 
in railroad diesels. 


BACKED BY CONSTANT FOLLOW-UP-— on-the-job 
check-ups by Esso Sales Engineers watch the de- 
pendable performance of Esso Railroad Fuels and 
Lubricants. Be sure to call on Esso for any railroad 
fuel or lubricating problem. 
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freight traffic manager, Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, as general chairman for the 
coming year. Other newly elected offi- 
cers are: Eugene Landis, general traffic 
manager, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., vice-chairman; A. E. 
Lohse, assistant traffic manager, Inland 
Steel Company, secretary; and W. H. 
Herrin, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, Southern Pacific, treasurer. 


The Traffic Club of East Texas 
recently elected the following officers: 
President, Ira P. Hildebrand, owner, 
Hildebrand Warehouse Company, Tyler 
Tex.; first vice-president, H. C. Cars- 
well, Jr., general agent, Missouri Paci- 
fic, Tyler; second vice-president, T. H. 
Walker, traffic manager, R. G. Le- 
Tourneau, Longview, Tex.; and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Autry Cantrell, secre- 
tary, Missouri Pacific Lines Traffic 
Agency, Tyler. 


A meeting of the Traffic Club of 
New York, to be held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York, on October 14, 
has been designated “Mexican Night.” 
The entertainment will include native 
Mexican music with dancers and sing- 
ers. 


The Railway Business Woman’s 
Association of Chicago will hold a 
dinner meeting at the Columbia Yacht 
Club on October 21. 


The newly formed General Agents 
Association of Houston, Tex., has 
elected N. L. Cullom, of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, as president; R. W. 
Sager, of the Rock Island, vice-presi- 
dent; and J. L. Cooper, of the Cana- 
dian National-Grand Trunk, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The seventh annual convention of 
the National Defense Transporta- 
tion Association will be held in New 
York City October 26 through 29, 
Among those scheduled to address the 
convention are former Under Secretary 
of the Army Karl R. Bendetsen; Maj. 
Gen. Frank A. Heileman, Army Chief 
of Transportation; and Kenneth L. 
Vore, head of the Military Traffic Serv- 


ice. 


J. P. Newell, vice-president—opera- 
tion of the Pennsylvania, will be the 
speaker at the dinner meeting of the 
New York Railroad Club in the 
Century Room, Hotel Commodore, New 
York, at 7:00 p.m. on October 16. 
His subject will be “The Passenger 
Deficit.” A reception period of about an 
hour will precede the dinner. 


The Stock Yards District Traf- 
fic Club (Chicago) will hold its an- 
nual dinner and installation of officers 
on October 16 at the club rooms of the 
Central Manufacturing District, 1106 
W. 35th street. Elmer E. Aird, traffic 
manager, United States Cold Storage 





Bi-monthly list of Meetings and 
Conventions begins on page 180. 
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Company, was elected president of the 
club; W. J. Heerman, Central Manufac- 
turing District agent of the Wabash, 
vice-president; J. G. Regis, traffic man- 
ager, Victor Manufacturing and Gasket 
Company, treasurer; and R. H. Me: 
Nally, freight traffic representative of 
the Rock Island, secretary. 


The Traffic Club of Cleveland 
has announced that its annual, formal 
dinner will be held in the Hotel Cleve- 
land on February 5. 


Thomas J. Tobin, vice-president and 
comptroller of the Erie, has been re- 
elected vice-president and a trustee of 
Controllership Foundation, Ince., 
the research body of the Controllers 
Institute of America. 


Ralph Champlin, vice-president, pub- 
lic relations, of the Pennsylvania, will 
be one of the featured speakers at an 
October 23 conference in St. Louis 
sponsored by that city’s chapter of the 
Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica. 


Nancye B. Staub, president of the 
Association of Bank Women, will be the 
speaker at a dinner meeting of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of New 
York, on October 14, in the Tower 
Club of the Park Sheraton Hotel, New 
York, at 7:00 p.m. Her subject will be 
“Where There’s a Will There’s a Way.” 





Three-Train British Wreck 
Kills 85, Injures 170 


Great Britain’s worst railroad wreck 
since 1915—a three-train collision at 
Harrow during the morning rush hour 
on October 8—resulted in the death 
of at least 85 persons, and injury to 
170, according to the first reports to 
reach this country. 

The accident, these reports said, oc- 
curred when the “Night Scot,” south- 
bound from Perth to London, running 
95 minutes late at an estimated speed 
of 55 m.p.h., collided wih a surburban 
local which had stopped at Harrow to 
take on commuters bound for London, 
11 miles away. The force of the col- 
lision threw wreckage across an adjoin- 
ing track, directly into the path of an 
express train outbound from London 
to Manchester. 

There were, reports stated, about 
1,000 persons aboard the three trains; 
some 600 of these were said to have 
been on the local. Some of the deaths 
and injuries apparently occurred, how- 
ever, on the Harrow station platforms 
and on a footbridge over the tracks, 
which was partially demolished as a 
result of the collision. 

U.S. Air Force medical corpsmen 
from nearby air bases were officially 
thanked by the British Ministry of 
Transport for “magnificent” work in 
giving medical assistance to the injured. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Karl M. Kline has been appointed 
manager of railroad sales of the Line 
Material Company. He has been with 
the company since 1917, starting as a 
salesman in the Southwest, and later 








Karl M. Kline 


transferring to the New York district 
as sales representative. Mr. Kline then 
became assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of sales, and afterwards held 
other positions in the company’s sales 
department. 


R. R. Huntington has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and eastern Texas for the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. 


KSM Produets, Ine., manufacturer 
of welding studs and stud welding 
equipment, has moved to a new, larger 
plant near Merchantville, N.J. 


M. B. Beline has been appointed 
director -of national accounts of the 
Quaker Rubber Corporation, divi- 
sion of the H. K. Porter Company. 
Mr. Beline. who has been with the 
Porter Company for several years in the 
Washington, D.C., office, will coordinate 
the activities of Quaker’s field personnel 
with the factory, to provide assistance 
on preliminary engineering, specifica- 
tions and service. 


The Aluminum Company of 
Ameriea will construct a large alum- 
inum-smelting project in Alaska as soon 
as the necessary land can be purchased 
and required governmental approvals 
obtained. The project will be in the 
Taiya Valley district, near Skagway, 
and will cost aproximately $400,000,000. 
The facilities initially would be capable 
bf producing some 200,000 tons of 
aluminum annually. From the time of 
starting, it is thought it will take four 
years to complete the project and start 
aluminum production there. 


William O. Springer has been ap- 


pointed manager of the New York plant 


of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. Mr. 


Springer formerly managed the firm’s 
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J. G. Wilson, who has been named 
engine sales supervisor in the sales 
development division of Caterpillar 
Tractor Company 





Cleveland plant. James M. Mead, 
whom Mr. Springer replaces at New 
York, is moving to the executive offices 
at Chicago for special administrative 
duties. John W. Queen, formerly alloy 
steel division manager at Chicago, has 
succeeded Mr. Springer at Cleveland. 


The Reynolds Metals Company 
has increased the annual capacity of its 
Longview, Wash., plant from 60,000,000 
to 100,000,000 Ib. of pig aluminum. 


C. B. McGehee has been made vice- 
president of the Truseon Steel Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Republic 
Steel Corporation. Mr. McGehee pre- 
viously was general manager of sales 
of Truscon. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 





The Pressed Steel Car Company has 
received orders from two Brazilian rail- 
roads for 1,930 freight cars costing 
about $12,000,000. The Estrada de 
Ferro Sorocabana ordered 1,000 40- 
ton box cars, 300 stock cars and 200 
high-side gondola cars. Negotiations for 
financing this purchase through a dollar 
loan are being conducted by the state 
of Sao Paulo, which owns the road. The 
Paulista ordered 430 50-ton box cars, 
which will be financed by the Export- 
Import Bank without participation by 
Pressed Steel Car. All cars will be 
manufactured in the Mt. Vernon, III., 
plant. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Alaska has ordered six 1,500-hp. 
diese] units from the Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors Corporation. 
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MARINE 


The Reading has ordered four diesel 
tugboats from the RTC Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Camden, N.J. 


IRON & STEEL 


The Pennsylvania has ordered 75,- 
000 net tons of steel rail costing 
$5,737,000. Orders were placed with 
the United States Steel Company, the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and the In- 
land Steel Company. Delivery of the 
rail—which is to be about equally 
divided among 155-lb.; 140-lb. and 133- 
Ib. types—is scheduled to begin in 
January. 


ABANDONMENTS 


Chicago & North Western.—The 
1.C.C. has postponed, for an indefinite 
period, the effective date of its recent 
order authorizing this road to abandon 
its 28.1l-mile line between Plymouth, 
Wis., and Fond du Lac (Railway Age, 
September 15, page 98). Protestants 
asked for more time in which to file 
petitions for reconsideration. 





Seaboard Air Line.—The J.C.C. 
has postponed, for an indefinite period, 
the effective date of its recent order 
authorizing this road to abandon seg- 
ments totaling 64.9 miles in the area of 
Fort Myers, Fla. Protestants asked for 
more time in which to file their petition 
for reconsideration (Railway Age, Sep- 
tember 15. page 100). 


Application has been filed with the 


1.C.C. bv: 

LONG ISLAND.—To abandon segments total- 
ing 11.3 miles, as follows: Glendale cut-off, 
1.6 miles; a 6.4-mile segment of the Rockaway 
Beach branch, and a 3.3-mile segment of the 
Far Rockaway branch. The road has entered an 
agreement with New York City providing for 
the sale of this trackage to the city for inclu- 
sion in the city’s rapid transit system. Until this 
sale is consummated the LI will continue opera- 
tion of the lines under lease from the city. 

MOUNT CARMEL-READING.—To abandon the 
former’s entire line, 5.9 miles, in Northumber- 
land county, Pa. The line is operated by ‘the 
Reading. The owner of coal deposits underlying 
a portion of the railroad plans a strip mining 
operation, and his right to do so has been 
upheld by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, the 
roads said. 
Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 
ized: 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—To abandon approxi- 
mately 8,427 feet of branch line (Wheelwright 
subdivision) in Floyd county, Ky. Operation over 
an additional 170 feet will be abandoned, but 
this seqment will be retained as a team track. 
The station at Wheelwright will be moved to 
Wheelwright Junction. Coal mines served by this 
branch have been abandoned. 

CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—To abandon its 
branch line between Belle Chester Junction, 
Minn., and Belle Chester, 5.5 miles, Neither 
present nor prospective traffic is sufficient to 
warrant retention of the line, Division 4 said. 

LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—To abandon its 
26.7-mile branch line from Shelbyville, Ky., te 
Bloomfield. The road will leave in place approxi- 
mately 3 miles of track at Shelbyville, for use 
as an industry or way switching track. 

MURFREESBORO & NASHVILLE.—To abandon 
its entire line, approximately 14.9 miles, from 
Murfreesboro, Ark., to Nashville. 


sovth of West Quincy station. ; 
OREGON SHORT LINE (Union Pacific).—To 
abandon a 3.4-mile branch line, extending from 
Gdrdner Junction, Idaho, to Peterson. The line 
is leased by the UP. No traffic has been han- 
di¢d over the branch since 1951. 

READING.—To abandon 1,913 feet of its Mount 
Carbon branch in Schuylkill county, Pa. 
SOUTHERN-ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—To aban- 
don the 568-foot interchange track between their 
lines at Woodbury, Ga. Other interchange facili- 
ties between the two carriers are at Warm 
Springs, a few miles from Woodbury. 

TRANS FLORIDA CENTRAL.—To abandon its en- 
tire line, approximately 15.7 miles, extending 
frdm Sebastian, Fla., to Broadmoor. The line 
hds sustained substantial losses during the last 
five years, Division 4 said. 

WESTERN MARYLAND.—To abondon its Kemp- 
toh branch, from Kempton Junction, W. Va., to 
the end of the line at Kempton, 2.6 miles. 
WYOMING RAILWAY.—To abandon its entire 
life, approximately 28.6 miles, extending from 
Buffalo, Wyo., to Clearmont. This affirms a 
previous 1.C.C. decision which was postponed 
pdnding further hearings. Persons protesting the 
aHandonment dropped their plan to reorganize 
and refinance the line for continued operation 
(Railway Age, April 7, page 136). 











CAR SERVICE 


1.C.C. Service Order No. 891, effee- 
ve from October 8 until December 31 
nless otherwise modified, authorizes 
ie use Of Southern Pacific stock cars 
series 70300-77775) for loading fruit 
dnd vegetable containers and box 
shooks from origins in Washington, 
@Mregon and California, to destinations 
in those same states and in Nevada and 
\rizona, on the basis of two stock cars 
or each box car ordered—subject to 
he carload minimum weight which 
would have applied if the shipment had 
een loaded in a box ear. 








| FINANCIAL 





| Alleghany Corporation. — Deben- 


itures.—Final terms of the exchange 
loffer to be made to holders of Alleg- 
hany’s series A preferred stock (Rail- 
way Age, September 22, page 68), are 
as follows: In exchange for each series 
A preferred share the corporation will 
offer $100 principal amount of 10-year 
5 per cent debentures, which will have 
a sinking fund to retire 10 per cent 
of the debentures each year, and war- 








| organization. — The 


' Haven & Hartford. the New York Cen- 


‘rants, good in perpetuity, to purchase 
'20 Alleghany common shares for $3.75 
i each. 


Boston Terminal Company.—Re- 


New York, New 


tral and a new terminal company, the 
Boston Terminal Corporation, have ap- 
plied to the I.C.C. for authority to issue 
securities, assume financial obligations, 
and transfer property, thereby placing 
into effect the plan of reorganization 
for the BTC. The new terminal corpo- 
ration, organized in May, would issue 10 
shares of no par stock, seven to the 
New Haven and three to the NYC. In 
addition, a $3,500,000 note, secured by 
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Dependable 
Throttle Operation 


Steam locomotive throttle parts 
should be as dependable as those they 
replace...possible only when obtained 
from the manufacturer who designed 


and built the original equipment. 


Progressively improved designs, 
special alloys and fine tolerances have 


been responsible for excellent throt- 





tle performance. Therefore, for safe 


and dependable operation, order your 





replacement parts for ‘‘American”’ 
and “‘Bradford”’ throttles from this 


company. 


Similar foresight should also be ex- 









ercised in the correct maintenance of 
steam locomotive equipment listed 
below... genuine replacement parts 


are also available for those devices. 


THE 


SUPERHEATER CO., Ive. 


Division of 


COMBUSTION EXGINEERING-SUPERHEATER, INC. 


200 Madison Ave, NEW YORK 16 even 

L$) 
Bonkers Building, CHICAGO 3 WG 
Montreol, Canada, THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, Ltd 








Superheaters * Pyrometers - Injectors - Steam Driers - Feedwater Heaters - Steam Generators - Oil Separators «American Throttles - Welded Boilers 
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a mortgage on the terminal property, 
would be issued and sold by competi- 
tive bidding. Proceeds from this note 
would be applied toward paying claims 
of bondholders of the old terminal com- 
pany. Other valid claims against the old 
company would be paid by the New 
Haven and NYC on a 70-30 basis. The 
new terminal corporation would acquire 
all the old company’s property, includ- 
ing South Station in Boston. 

The New Haven and NYC would use 
the Boston terminal jointly. A separate 
application filed with the commission 
seeks authority for the New Haven and 
NYC to acquire control of the new 
corporation, and asks approval of an 
agreement covering joint use of the 
terminal facilities. 


Chieago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
—Control of Peoria & Bureau Valley. 
—The I.C.C.’s Division 4 has authorized 
this road to acquire all outstanding 
stock of the P&BV. The Rock Isiand 
already owns 10,411 of the 15,000 
shares outstanding and operates the 
P&BV under perpetual lease. The pres- 
ent order supplements a June 1952 
ruling in which the commission author- 
ized the Rock Island to acquire an- 
other 2,000 shares of P&BV 0 stock. 
(Railway Age, June 23, page 90). 


Colorado & Southern.—Bond Re- 
demption. —- All outstanding general 
mortgage 41% per cent series A gold 
bonds will be redeemed by the C&S on 
November 1. The bonds will be re- 
deemed at face value plus interest to 
redemption date. 


Conemaugh & Black Lick. — 
Stock Dividend—Division 4 of the 
[.C.C. has authorized this road to issue 
5,000 shares of $100 par stock as a 
stock dividend. The road is a subsidiary 
of Bethlehem Steel Company, which 
owns all presently outstanding stock. 
The stock dividend of $500,000 is de- 
signed “to more nearly equalize capi- 
talization and investment.” the road 
said (Railway Age, August 11, page 
16). 


Greenville & Northern.—Acquisi- 
tion—Division 4 of the I.C.C. has 
authorized this road to acquire contro! 
of its own parent company. the Saluda 
Land & Lumber Co. The road will issue 
10,095 of $5 par common stock, which 
will be delivered to the lumber com- 
pany in exchange for all the latter’s 
assets. Among these assets are 10,000 
shares of G&N stock as well as G&N 
indebtedness amounting to $493.238. 
The lumber company will distribute the 
new railroad shares among its own 
stockholders in exchange for their lum- 
ber company shares, and the Saluda 
company will then be dissolved. This 
“plan of reorganization” for the lumber 
company will result in cancellation of 
all G&N long-term debt and elimination 
of fixed charges. 


Illinois Central.—Bond Issues to Be 
Paid.—_Immediate payment has been 
arranged for four bond issues recently 
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called for redemption on December 1, 
plus two more issues that would ma- 
ture in 1953. Holders of joint first re- 
funding mortgage Series A and B 5 
per cent, Series C 414 per cent and 
Series D 4 per cent bonds, due Decem- 
ber 1, 1963, have been directed to pre- 
sent their bonds to the trustee, the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, New 
York, for payment. Holders of Louis- 
ville division and terminal bonds due 
July 1, 1953, and IC 4 per cent bonds 
due November 1, 1953, will receive pay- 
ment of principal, plus interest to ma- 
turity date, from the United States Trust 
Company, New York. Retirement of 
these issues was made possible by re- 
cent issuance of $62 million of consoli- 
dated mortgage 30-year bonds (Rail- 
way Age, September 22, page 68). 


Lehigh & New England.—Track- 
age Rights—tThe I.C.C. has set aside 
its January 14, 1946, order authorizing 
this road to acquire trackage rights 
over 4 miles of the Central of New 
Jersey between Hauto, Pa., and Nesque- 
honing (Railway Age, January 26, 
1946, page 257). The L&NE advised the 
commission that the authority granted 
has never been used. 


Long Island. — Reorganization. — 
William Wyer, trustee of this bankrupt 
road, has denied that he in any way 
urged the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to delay hearings on reorganization 
plans proposed for the LI. In a formal 
statement answering recent charges 
made by the Long Island Transit 
Authority, he also denied he is bene- 
fitting financially from the employment 
of his firm, Wm. Wyer & Co., as a 
consulting organization on a number of 
technical studies being made for the 
road. Mr. Wyer said he actually would 
gain more financially if his firm were 
not employed by the LI, because he 
does not share in any income from the 
project but would share in revenue if 
the firm were working elsewhere. 


Port Angeles Western (Sol Due 
Investment Company) .-—Reorganiza- 
tion.—The I.C.C. has approved payment 
of $3,000 to Justin Martin, temporary 
receiver, for the period from March 24, 
1952, to August 21, and $2,000 to Wil- 
lard J. Wright. his counsel, for the 
period from March 26 to August 15. 


Savannah Union Station.—Joint 
Use—Division 4 of the I.C.C. has ap- 
proved a new agreement covering joint 
use of Savannah. Ga., union station 
facilities by the Atlantic Coast Line. 
the Southern, and the Seaboard Air 
Line (Railway Age, June 9, page 73). 
The new agreement continues in effect 
an arrangement dating from 1902. 
Rental payments are prorated on a user 
basis. Under this, the ACL paid 56.75 
per cent in 1951, the SAL paid 38.73 
per cent, and the Southern, 4.52 per 
cent. 


Staten Island Rapid Transit.— 
Branch Sale Proposed—Purchase by 
New York City of this Baltimore & 





Table of Selected Income and Bal- 
ance Sheet Items of Class I Steam 
Railways for the month of June and 
six months of 1952 appears on page 
162. 





Ohio subsidiary’s Tottenville branch for 
$1 has been recommended by a special 
committee appointed by Mayor Vincent 
Impellitteri shortly after the road asked 
the state’s Public Service Commission 
for authority to abandon passenger 
operations entirely (Railway Age, 
August 11, page 58, and June 9, page 
15). 

The committee also recommended that 
the road’s two other branches—the 
North Shore and South Beach—be per- 
mitted to abandon passenger operations. 
The 14-mile Tottenville branch would 
be operated by the road as agent for 
the city, which would discontinue all 
competing bus service and use feeder 
buses to the road’s stations. In return 
for use of the road’s equipment, per- 
sonnel, servicing and maintenance, the 
road would receive five cents for each 
passenger carried. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 


L.C.C. by: ; 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.—To assume liability 
for $2,775,000 of series X equipment trust certifi- 
cates, to finance in part 24 diesel locomotive 
units and 50 freight cars costing an estimated 
$3,474,985: . 
Description Estimated 
and Builder _ Unit Cost 
9  1,600-hp. road-switchers (American 
Locomotive-General Electric Com- 
See) AOR eee peer ceric. $151,494 
1,600-hp. road-switchers (Alco-G.E.) 161,606 
1,200-hp. switching locomotives 
(Electro-Motive Division, General 


paw 


Motors Corporation) ..........- 105,729 
4 1,200-hp. switching locomotives 

(Baldwin - Lima-Hamilton Corpora- 

EBs cb ding at eeueeeanntaeseees 105,112 
4 1,200-hp. switching locomotives 

(Fairbanks-Morse & Co.) ........ 105,147 


50 70-ton covered hopper cars (Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing 
rrr rerrere 7,255 

The certificates, to be dated November 1, 
would mature in 15 annual installments of $185,- 
000 each, beginning November 1, 1953. They 
would be sold by competitive bidding, with in- 
terest rate to be set by such bids. 

CHESAPEAKE WESTERN.—To issue notes to- 
taling $125,000 to the First National Bank, Har- 
risonburg, Va., proceeds from which would be 
used to refund existing obligations and debts 
and to restore working capital. Since 1946 the 
road has purchased three diesel locomotives and 
constructed seven warehouses on its line. A part 
of the existing obligations represents unpaid 
balance on these items. The promissory notes 
would bear interest at 41/2 per cent. 

MAINE CENTRAL.—To issue and sell $1,500,000 
of first mortgage divisional lien 5 per cent 
bonds, proceeds from which would be used to 
refund first mortgage gold bonds of the Port- 
land & Ogdensburg, due November 1, 1953. The 
P&O is now part of the MC, and the new di- 
visional lien bonds would be issued against that 
property. The new bonds would be dated as 
of September 1, 1952, and would mature Sep- 
tember 1, 1977. The 1.C.C. already has exempted 
sale of this issue from competitive bidding re- 
quirements (Railway Age, October 6, page 131). 
The P&O bonds, which bear interest at 41/2 per 
cent, are outstanding in the amount of $1,570,000. 

PECOS VALLEY SOUTHERN.—To issue a $100,- 
000, five per cent note to the First National 
Bark, Houston, Tex., proceeds from which would 
help finance general rehabilitation of a 10-mile 
segment of the PVS. The road told the I.C.C. in 
its application that the area it serves has un- 
dergone ‘‘unprecedented agricultural develop- 
ment” since 1947, 

TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—To assume liability for 
$980,000 of series H equipment trust notes, to 
finance in part 200 hopper cars costing an esti- 
mated $4,900 each. The cars will be constructed 
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by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. The notes, dated February 1, 1953, 
would mature in 30 semiannual installments of 


$3,000 each, beginning August 1, 1953. They 
would bear interest at 4 per cent. The road 
said it has obtained clearance from the Defense 
Transport Administration, and that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation will purchase the 
notes. 


Security Price Averages 
Oct. Prev. Last 


Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 62.64 62.95 57.35 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 92.49 92.66 93.46 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


H. P. Hannan has been appointed 
transportation assistant to vice-presideuat 
of the New York CENTRAL SYSTEM at 
Chicago, succeeding Edward J. Moly- 
neaux, who has retired, under the com- 
pany’s pension system, after 48 years 
of service. 





FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


As reported in Railway Age Septem- 
ber 8, Sidney P. Chockley has been 
appointed treasurer of the NorFoLK 
& Western at Roanoke, Va. Mr. 
Chockley was born at Johnson City, 
Tenn., and entered the service of the 
N & W on August 9, 1905, as a mes- 
senger in the Roanoke shops. He trans- 





Sidney P. Chockley 


ferred to the treasurer’s office in Ma, 
1908 and was advanced to clerk four 
months later, becoming secretary to the 
treasurer in February 1931 and chief 
clerk in October 1937. Mr. Chockley 
was appointed assistant treasurer on 
December 1, 1938, which position he 
held until his recent promotion. 


H. R. Osmond has been appointed 


special counsel of the Cuicaco & East- 
ERN ILLino!s. A graduate of the Nation- 
al University Law School, Washington, 
D.C., Mr. Osmond most recently served 
as assistant general counsel for the De- 
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fense Transport Administration. Prior 
to that he held the position of consult- 
ant to the chief of the civil transporta- 
tion section at the general headquarters 
of the supreme commander of the Allied 
Powers in Tokyo, Japan. He has served 
in a number of capacities with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and also 
as assistant general counsel for the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 


T. F. Boyce has been appointed as- 
sistant comptroller of the Kansas City 
SOUTHERN at Kansas City, Mo., suc- 
ceeding G. H. Bacon, who has retired 
after 44 years of service. 

Mr. Boyce entered railway service in 


1909 with the Chicago Great Western 
as a yard clerk. After five years of serv- 
ice with that company he entered the 
accounting department of the KCS in 
February 1914. He had been chief clerk 
in the comptroller’s office at Kansas 
City since 1939. 

Mr. Bacon entered railroad contract- 
ing work at Kansas City in 1902. Three 
vears later he went to Muskogee, Okla.. 
as assistant auditor for the Missouri. 
Oklahoma & Gulf (now part of the 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Gulf). He also 
acted as purchasing agent and car ac- 
countant. He returned to Kansas City 
in 1908 and joined the KCS as a travel- 
ing auditor. Later he became chief 
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clerk in his department. In 1913 he was 
appointed freight and passenger ac- 
countant. He was assistant auditor from 
July 1918, until May 1924, when his 
title was changed to assistant comp- 
troller. 


As reported in Railway Age October 
6, Gregory S. Prince has been named 
general solicitor of the ASSOCIATION OF 
American Rartroaps at Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Prince was born at Mobile, 
Ala., in 1910 and was graduated from 
Yale University Law School in 1934. 
He joined the legal staff of the A.A.R. 
in that year as an attorney. During 


World War II he served from 1942 to 





Gregory S. Prince 


1946 in the Army Service Forces at 
Washington, in South America and in 
Europe; he is now a lieutenant colonel 
in the Military Railway Service re- 
serves. In 1946 Mr. Prince was ap- 
pointed assistant general solicitor of 
the A-A.R. and four years later was 
advanced to assistant general counsel, 
which position he held until his recent 
appointment. 


Louis J. Masson, assistant general 
auditor of the SourHeRN Paciric at San 
Francisco, has retired after 50 years of 
service with the company. 


G. C. Reveille, general auditor of 
the NorroLtK SouTHERN, has_ been 


elected comptroller, with headquarters 
as before at Norfolk, Va. E. Elwood 
McClure has been elected assistant 
comptroller at Baltimore, Md. C. C. 
Spencer, auditor, has been elected 
general auditor, with headquarters as 
before at Norfolk. Henry Oetjen has 
been elected assistant secretary at New 
York. and Miss Goldie M. Lane has 
been elected assistant secretary at New 
folk. N. A. Bloxsom, acting assistant 
treasurer at Norfolk, has been elected 
assistant treasurer there. 

Mr. Spencer was born on July 15, 
1892, at South Mills, N.C., and entered 
railroad service in November 1910 with 
the Seaboard Air Line, working in the 
car record department until July 1917. 
He joined the NS on August 2, 1920, 
and served as clerk and chief clerk in 
the accounting department until August 
1, 1942, when he was appointed auditor. 
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William M. Mooney, auditor of 
passenger receipts and station accounts 
of the Texas & Pactric at Dallas, Tex., 
has retired. J. R. Tedford, auditor of 
freight revenues. has been appointed to 
the newly created position of auditor 
of revenues: J. W. Chick, assistant 
auditor of freight revenues, has been ap- 
pointed assistant auditor of revenues— 
a new position; W. B. Moseley, chief 
clerk to auditor of passenger receipts, 
has similarly been appointed assistant 
auditor of revenues: R. E. Hardwick, 
auditor of disbursements, has been ap- 
pointed auditor of expenditures; and 
W. A. Godfrey. auditor of capital ex- 
penditures. has also been named aud- 
itor of expenditures. 

Mr. Mooney came to the T&P in 1910 
as a clerk in the passenger accounting 
office. Prior to that time he had served 
in minor capacities with the Interna- 
tional-Great Northern at Palestine, Tex. 
He remained in accounting work at the 
T&P’s Dallas headquarters continually 
until his retirement, serving as auditor 
of passenger receipts since 1932 and 
auditor of passenger receipts and sta- 
tion accounts since 1945, 

Mr. Tedford came to the T&P in 
1918. He has been emploved in numer- 
ous Capacities in the accounting depart- 
ment—all of them at Dallas. 





A. D. Fleming has been transferred 
as assistant freight claim agent of the 
Arcuison. Topeka & Santa FE to 
Topeka. Kan. He succeeds F. A. 
Rankin, retired. C. T. Dodge has 
been appointed assistant freight claim 
agent at Chicago to succeed Mr. Flem- 


ing. 


J. W. Ebert. general auditor of the 
WapasnH at St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed comptroller to succeed Henry 
A. Fett. who has retired at his own 
request. F. O. Marshall, assistant 
comptroller of the Wabash has been 


appointed also assistant comptroller of 
the ANN ARBOR. 


OPERATING 


L. T. Riggs has been appointed su- 
pervisor of passenger service of the 
Missour Pactiric at St. Louis. He suc- 
ceeds R. F. MeCaslin, who has retired 
after 49 vears of service. 


T. C. MeConnell has been ap- 


pointed assistant to superintendent of 
transportation of the Kansas City 


SouTHERN at Shreveport, La. 


R. D. Bedgood has been appointed 
rules examiner, and supervisor of safety 
and fire prevention, of the Cxicaco 
GREAT WESTERN. with headquarters at 
Oelwein. Iowa. 


J. C. Houston. assistant superin- 
tendent freight transportation of the 
NeW YORK CENTRAL, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of freight trans- 
portation, Lines West district, with head- 
quarters as before at Cleveland. D. B. 
Ingold, trainmaster at Toledo. has 
heen appointed assistant superintendent 
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of freight transportation, Line West 
district, at Cleveland. E. R. Me- 
Gowin has been named trainmaster of 
of the Toledo division at Toledo. 


Kenneth Copeman, superintendent 
of the Atlantic division of the CANADIAN 
Paciric Express Company, at Mon- 
treal, has retired. G. E. Begley has 
been named acting superintendent, to 
succeed Mr. Copeman. J. W. C. Levy, 
chief clerk, has been appointed assist- 
ant to superintendent of the Atlantic 
division. Mr. Copeman joined the ex- 
press company in 1908 in his native 
Quebec and subsequently served as 





agent at Halifax, N.S., Quebec and 
Ottawa. He was appointed assistant 
superintendent at Montreal in 1946 and 
superintendent in 1949. 


C. W. Graves has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Missouri PAciric’s 
Wichita division. at Wichita, Kan.. suc- 
ceeding J. S. Simon, promoted. E. J. 
Drimmel has been transferred to Van 
Buren, Ark., as trainmaster of the Cen- 
tral division, succeeding Mr. Graves: 
C. R. Dodson has been transferred to 
Jefferson City, Mo., to succeed Mr. 
Drimmel as trainmaster on the Eastern 
division. and R. Hickman has been 








appointed trainmaster at Hoisington, 
Kan., succeeding Mr. Dodson. H. A. 
Hopkins has been appointed acting 
trainmaster at Council Grove, Kan.. 
succeeding C, A. Richter, who has 
been granted sick leave. R. B. Merri- 
man has been appointed trainmaster 
at Atchison, Kan., to succeed Mr. 
Hopkins. W. A. Learmont has been 
appointed trainmaster. St. Louis Ter- 
minal division, succeeding the late J. 
L. Teckenbrock. 


As Railway Age reported on Septem- 
ber 15, James B. Clark has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Louis- 
ville division of the LouisvitLe & Nasu- 
vitLE. Mr. Clark entered the service of 
the L&N in 1937 as a draftsman, sub- 
sequently advancing through a number 
of positions to assistant division en- 





James B. Clark 


gineer at Birmingham in 1945. Two 
vears later he was promoted to division 
engineer, and in July 1950 was further 
advanced to assistant to general man- 
ager at Louisville. 


TRAFFIC 


Robert J. Hurst, assistant traffic 
manager of the Exein, Jouret & East- 
ERN at Chicago, has been appointed 
traffic manager, succeeding William F. 
Hummel, whose election as vice-pres- 
ident—traffic was reported in Railway 


Age October 6. 


Clifford F. Foreell., commercial 
agent of the CHESAPEAKE & OHIO at 
Chicago, has been appointed general 
agent at New Orleans, succeeding E. 
W. Lambert, who has retired. 


John Allan has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the NORTHERN PACIFIC a! 
Winnipeg, succeeding Thomas J. 
O’Donnell, who has retired. 


J. R. Downey, general agent of the 
Minneapouis & St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed special representative. C. W. 
Newland, asistant general agent, has 
been named general agent. Both men 
continue to have headquarters at De- 
troit. 
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MECHANICAL 


R. T. Williams, locomotive foreman 
of the CanapraAn Nationa at Truro, 
N.S.. has been appointed assistant 
superintendent motive power and car 
equipment of the Newfoundland dis- 
trict at St. John’s, Nfld. Mr.’ Williams 
was born at Tooting, England, and en- 
tered the service of the CNR as a 
machinist apprentice at Moncton, N.B., 
in March 1924. He became a machinist 
at St. John in March 1934, assistant 
foreman in November 1943, assistant 
locomotive foreman at Halifax, N.S., 
in December 1944, and locomotive fore- 
man at Truro in July 1946. 


R. M. Veenis. locomotive mechani- 
cal engineer of the CANADIAN NATIONAL 
at Montreal, has been appointed me- 
chanical engineer of the Central region 
at Toronto. K. W. Thompson, me- 
chanical inspector at Montreal, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Veenis as locomotive mechan- 
ical engineer. Mr. Veenis was born at 
Sudbury. Ont.. and joined the CN in 
1938 as a machinist apprentice. After 
war service he studied for a mechanical 
engineering degree at the University 
of Toronto while working during the 
summers as a machinist apprentice. 
Shortiy after graduation, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of stationary 
steam plants at Toronto and in 1950 he 
became mechanical engineer at Mon- 
treal. Six months ago he was appointed 
locomotive mechanical engineer for the 
system. 

Mr. Thompson joined the CN at 
Toronto in 1930. After serving as a 
machinist apprentice at Toronto and 
Stratford. Ont., he became a machinist 
in 1939. He served successively as in- 
spector of motive power and car equip- 
ment at Toronto, assistant foreman in 
the motive power department at Strat- 
ford, and locomotive foreman at Lon- 
don. Ont., before his appointment as 
mechanical inspector last year. 


Henry G. Burnham, engineer of 
tests of the NoRTHERN PAciric at St. 
Paul, has retired after 40 years of serv- 
ice. He has been succeeded by H. 
Bruce Hoesly, assistant engineer of 
tests, 


E. J. Carter, office manager in the 
ofice of general superintendent of 
motive power of the SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 
at San Francisco, has been appointed 
assistant to general superintendent of 
motive power at that point. W. R. 
O'Neill has been appointed to suceed 
Vr. Carter. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


F. J. Zaloudek has been appointed 
‘(livision storekeeper of the Exe, 
JOLIET & Eastern, at Gary, Ind. Mr. 
/aloudek was formerly chief clerk of 
‘le stores department at that point. 


_F. E. Foran has been named acting 
ie and lumber agent of the CANADIAN 
D ACIFIC’S Prairie and Pacific regions, 
at Winnipeg. He succeeds D. H. Fen- 
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duces maintenance by dampening 
and absorbing horizontal shake and 
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pins; fewer pipe failures; less dis- 
placed brickwork; and fewer loose 
cabs. It requires minimum attention and will make any locomotive, at any 
speed, a better riding engine. Crews appreciate the greater comfort it 





brings. 


The Franklin Compensator 


and Snubber—Equally impor- 
tant with roller-bearing or surface- 
bearing locomotives, the Franklin 
Compensator and Snubber keeps the 
driving box or housing snug in the 
pedestal jaw, regardless of expansion 
or wear. It will absorb unusual thrusts 
and shocks. Driving box pound is eliminated. Wear and the possibility of 
failure of crank pins and rod bearings are minimized. Tire mileage is 
extended by reduction of quarter slip. 
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wick, who has been promoted to as- 
sistant general tie and lumber agent at 
Montreal. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


As reported in Railway Age October 
6, page 139, Richard A. Ullery has 
been appointed assistant to chief en- 
gineer of the BessemeR & LAKE ERIE 
at Greenville, Pa. Mr. Ullery was born 
on November 28, 1905, at Pittsburgh 
and was graduated from Lehigh Univer- 
sity (C.E. 1928). He entered railroad 
service with the Pennsylvania in June 
1928 as assistant on an engineer corps 
on the Central region and subsequently 
served as assistant track supervisor on 


the Buffalo and Eastern divisions. From 
June 1933 to May 1941 Mr. Ullery was 
engaged in private business. He joined 
the B&LE on the latter date as drafts- 
man at Greenville and was appointed 
assistant track supervisor in February 
1943, assistant engineer in July 1945, 
designing engineer in December 1948 
and chief draftsman in March 1952. 


As reported in Railway Age Sep- 
tember 8, G. R. Doull has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer of the 
Atlantic region of the Canapian Na- 
TIONAL at Moncton. N.B. Mr. Doull 
was born at New Glasgow, N.S., on 
January 26, 1892, and began his career 
as a draftsman with the Maritime 
Bridge Company at New Glasgow in 
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1908. Four years later he joined the 
Nova Scotia Car Works in a similar 
capacity and in 1914 he became drafts. 
man for the Department of Railways & 
Canals at Halifax. Mr. Doull entered 
the service of the Canadian Government 
Railways (now CNR) in 1916 as drafts- 
man, and was appointed assistant en- 
gineer at Moncton in 1918. He became 
assistant engineer of the CNR at 
Toronto in 1921, transferring to Mon- 





G. R. Doull 


treal in 1924. Mr. Doull was named 
bridge engineer of the Atlantic region 
at Moncton in 1944 and was promoted 
to principal assistant engineer of that 
region in November 1949. 


Charles E. Sloan, engineer of 
bridges of the Battimore & Onto, has 
been appointed engineer of bridges and 
buildings, with headquarters as before 
at Baltimore. In this capacity Mr. Sloan 
will take over the duties of Leland P. 
Kimball, engineer of buildings, whose 
retirement was noted in Railway Age 
October 6, page 141. Otis G. Wilbur. 





Charles E. Sloan 


assistant engineer of buildings, and 
Abram Clark, bridge designing engi- 
neer, have been promoted to assistant 
engineers of bridges and_ buildings. 
Gurney H. Dayett, Sr., assistant en- 
gineer of bridges. has been appointed 
assistant to the engineer of bridges and 
buildings. 
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Mr. Sloan was born at Lewisville, 
Ohio, on February 7, 1885, and received 
a degree of B.S. in C.E. from West Vir- 
vinia University; a B.S. degree from 
Johns Hopkins University in 1937, and 
4 degree in civil engineering (Profes- 
sional) from West Virginia University 
in 1938. He entered the engineering de- 
partment of the B&O in 1913, becoming 
assistant engineer of bridges in 1923 
and engineer of bridges in 1940. 

Mr. Wilbur was born at Baltimore 
and joined the engineering department 
of the B&O in 1911, after being gradu- 
ated from Baltimore Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. He became assistant engineer of 
buildings in 1948. 

Mr. Clark was born at Gloversville, 
N. Y., and received a ‘B.S. degree in 
civil engineering from Union College in 
1921. Two years later he entered the 
engineering department of the B&O and 
in 1940 was appointed designing engi- 
neer in the bridge department. 


OBITUARY 


Charles E. Musser, 72, who retired 
in January 1948 as chief of personnel 
of the PENNsyLVANIA at Philadelphia, 
died on October 3 at his home in that 
city. 


Wingate F. Cram, 74, chairman of 
the board of the BANcor & AROosTOOK 
at Bangor, Me., died in that city on 
October 4, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Cram was born at Bangor on December 
4, 1877, and attended Harvard (A.B. 
1900) and Columbia Law School. He 
entered railroad service on October 1, 





Wingate F. Cram 


1910, in the office of the president of 
the B&A, later becoming general as- 
sistant to president. On June 9, 1909, 
Mr. Cram was appointed clerk of the 
corporation and on November 1, 1917, 
he became treasurer. He was president 
of the B&A from April 21, 1936, to 
April 20, 1948, becoming chairman of 
the board on the latter date. 


George LeBoutillier, 77, chairman 
of the board of the Harborside Ware- 
house Company of Jersey City and 
former vice-president of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA and the Lone IsLAnp, died on 
October 5 at his home in New York, 
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after an intermittent illness. Mr. Le- 
Boutillier was born at Cincinnati on 
February 2, 1876, and was graduated 
from the University of Cincinnati (C.E. 
1895). During summer vacations of 
1893 and 1894 he worked as a messen- 
ger for the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis (part of the PRR sys- 
tem). He entered the permanent service 
of the PRR in August 1895 as a rod- 
man. From 1900 to 1914 Mr. LeBoutil- 
lier was engaged in engineering work 
on several divisions and then served as 
superintendent of the Richmond, Lo- 
gansport, Cleveland and Pittsburgh divi- 
sions, successively. On March 1, 1920, 
he was promoted to general superin- 


tendent of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
division at Harrisburg, and on Janu- 
ary 18, 1923, he became vice-president 
of the LI at New York. In 1927 and 
1928 he held the additional title of 
resident vice-president of the PRR at 
New York. His title was later changed 
to vice- -president, New York Zone, 
which position he held until his re- 
tirement in 1946, upon reaching the 
age of 70. Mr. LeBoutillier then became 
president of the Harborside Warehouse 
Company, which operates one of the 
largest terminal and storage facilities 
in the New York port area, and on 
March 16, 1949, was elected chairman 
of the board of that organization. 























From hand labor to 
mechanization the 
WOOLERY team 


makes great savings 
in tie renewals! 





The WOOLERY Tie Cutter provides 
@ proven money-saving method of 
removing old ties without trench- 
ing, jacking up track, or adzing 











tops of rail-cut ties. ca 























After tie has been cut on both 
sides, the operator of the NEW 
WOOLERY TIE END REMOVER re- 
moves center section in the usual 
manner with tie tongs and then 
moves the NEW WOOLERY TIE 
END REMOVER into position and 
drops the double-ended hydraulic 
cylinder into the tie-bed. A simple 
turn of the valve pushes the tie- 
end completely clear of the rail. 
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MACHINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


EXCLUSIVE EXPORT REPRESENTATIVES: PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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comfortable 
eye protection 
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WILLSON 


’ GOGGLES 


; Willson goggles offer you greatest value because 
7 they are carefully designed for comfort and op- 
$ peoronce as well as for the eye protection you 
’  need.Choose from a wide range of Cup and Cov- 
er-All” types like those illustrated. Ail are fitted 
with Syper-Tough" heat-treated glass lenses— 
oll fully pre-tested. You're sure when you ask 
for Willson goggies—sofer when you wear them. 


COVER-ALL® 
CUP GOGGLE 
* No. CC60 





t Heovy duty goggles allowing plenty of 
room for prescription glasses to be worn 
safely and comfortably 


' ; RUBBER MASK 
GOGGLE 
No. XAl 


i 
i Ideal for chemical workers. Rolled 
inner edge makes them fit snugly with 





utmost ease. 
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— 
~x 
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Sada 4 





Deep perforated metal cups provide 
direct ventilation yet exclude dust. Ideal 
for use in hot, dusty atmospheres. 


Fete 





See your Willson distributor or write for bulletin 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. 


241 Washington St., Reading, Pennsylvania 


Meetings and Conventions 
The following list gives names of 


secretaries, dates of next or regular 


meetings and places of meetings. 


Alrk BRAKE AsSOCIATION.—Lawrence Wilcox, Room 
827, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 

ALLIED Ramway Suppry Assocration.—C. F. Weil, 
P. O. Box 5522, Chicago 80, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Baccace TRAFFIC MAN- 
sGERS.—T. R. Stanton, acting secy.-treas., 1450 Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. Annual 
eine. June 9-11, 1953, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PAsSENGER RATE MEN. 
Paul Nordgren,. Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee, 105 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

(AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS, — D. Branch, Eastern Timetable Dis- 
tributing Company, Liberty Street Terminal, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

\MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELING PASSENGER 
Acents.—C, A. Melin, P. O. Box 5025, Cleveland 
1, Ohio. 

AMERICAN Raltway Brince anv Bvuiipinc Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, III. 

AMERICAN Rattway Car Instirute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 

AmerIcAN RatLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. — 
P. R. Farlow, Illinois Central, 135 E. Eleventh 
Pl., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, April 20-22, 
1953, Battle House Hotel, Moble, Ala. 

AMERICAN Raltway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association ot 
American Railroads, Engineering Division—Neal D. 
Howard, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
A{nnua] meeting, March 17-19, 1953, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Rattway Macazine Epirors’ Assocta- 
T1ION.—T. J. Zirbes, Jr., Rock Island Lines News 
Digest, La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, IIl. 

AMERICAN SHorT Line RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

AMERICAN Society FoR Testinc Mareriars.—R. J. 
Painter, Asst. Secretary, 1916 Race St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. Spring meeting and committee week, 
March 2-6, 1953, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual meeting, June 29-July 3, 1953, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


AMERICAN SocreTy OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 








C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, November 30-December 5, 1952, 
Hotel Statler, New York. 

Railroad Division — E. L. Woodward, Railway 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineer, 79 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, IIl. 

AMERICAN Woop-PrEsERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W. A. 
Penrose, 839 Seventeenth St., - W., Washington 
6, D. C. Annual meeting, April 28-30, 1953, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, O. 

AssociaATepD TraFFIc Cruss oF AmMeERICA.—R. A. 
Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 1203 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O. An- 
nual meeting, October 20-22, 1952, Hotel St. Paul, 
S. Paul, Minn. 

AssociaATION OF AMERICAN RaiLroaD DINING Car 
Orricers.—W. F. Ziervogel, 605 S. Ranken Ave., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual meeting, October 14-16, 
1952, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RatLrRoaps.—George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Operations and Maintenanance Department.—J. H. 
Aydelott, Vice-president, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Operating-Transportation Division. — L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Operating Section—H. S. Dewhurst, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Transportation Section.—H. A. Eaton, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Iil. 

Communications Section.—A. H. Grothmann, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual mect- 
ing, October 21-23, 1952, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section.—W. E. 
Todd, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. An- 
nual meetings, October 20-22, 1952, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans, La. f 

Freight Station Section—W. E. Todd, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Il. 

Medical and Surgical Section—H. 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Protective Section—H. S. Dewhurst, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Safety Section.—H. 5S. 
Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Electrical Section of the Engineering and Me- 
chanical Divisions—S. W. Marras, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, June 
24-26, 1953, Atlantic City, N. J. _ 

Engineering Division—Neal D. Howard, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, III. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—Neal D. 
Howard, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, March 17-19, 1953, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

(Continued on page 185) 
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all at moderate cost. 


Materials and workman- 
ship guaranteed. Keep your 
injection equipment avail- 


able with ADECO service. 


Write for your copy 
of our illustrated 
brochure. 





Your worn fuel injection equipment 
made “good as new" 


Our expert rebuilding service gives your equipment 
thorough inspection, salvage of usable parts, replace- 
ment of those beyond repair, testing after reassembly, 
and a permanent record of each piece of equipment, 


AbEcO Propucts, INcoRPORATED 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


Designers and Manufacturers of Diesel Fuel Injection Equipment 
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Meetings and Conventions 
(Continued from page 180) 


Signal Section—R. H. C. Balliet, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Il. 

Mechanical Division.—Fred Perorto. 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, June 
22-26, 1953, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Purchases and Stores Division.—John L. Timanus, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual 
meeting, June 22-26, 1953, Convention Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Freight Claim Division.—C. C. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Motor Transport Division.—George M. Campbell, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Car Service Division.—Arthur H. Gass. Chair- 
man, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department. — Arthur R. Seder, Vice-president, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Accounting Division.—R. E. Keefer, Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual meeting, 
June 2-4, 1953, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Hl. 

Treasury Division.—R. E. Keefer, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

lraffic Department.—Walter J. Kelly, Vice-presi- 
dent, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6. D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
PRACTITIONERS.—Miss Sarah F. McDonough. Executive 
Secretary, 2218 I.C.C. Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. Annual meeting, May 13-14, 1953. St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 

\SSOCIATION OF RAILROAD ADVERTISING MANAGERS. 
C. D. Perrin, Asst. Secy., 85 West Harrison St., 
Chicago 5, Tl Annual meeting. January 21-24. 
1953. Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY CLAIM AGENTs.—F. L. 
Johnson, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 104 St. Francis St., 
Mobile 5, Ala. Annual meeting, May 20-22, 1953. 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

Prince AND Buitpinc Suprty MeEn’s AssoctaTion.— 
I.. R. Gurley, Modern Railroads, 201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago 6, TI. 

Canaptan Rattway Cius.—C. R. Crook, P.O. 
30x 162, Montreal 3, Que. Regular meeting. second 
Monday of each month, except June, July and 
August, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car Department AssociaTION oF ST. Lovis.— 
D. W. Kramer, Relay Depot Mail Room, East St. 
Louis, Ill. Regular meetings fourth Tuesday of each 
month except June, July and August, Hotel DeSoto, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Car Department Orricers’ Association.F. H. 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 

Car FOoREMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHIcAGo.-W. H. 
LaMon, 1307 Maple Ave., Downers Grove, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month. ex- 
cept June, July and August, LaSalie Hotel. Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

CenTRAL Rartway Crus or Burrato.-R. E. Mann. 
Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, Buffalo 5. N. Y. 
Regular meetings, second Thursday of each month. 
except June, July and August, Hotel Statler. Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Eastern Association oF CAR Service OFFICERS. 
H. C. Rochester, Canadian National. 891 Notre 
Dame St., West, Montreal 3, Que. Annual meet- 
ing. November 13-14, 1952, St. Charles Hotel. New 
Orleans, La. 

Eastern Car ForeMAN’s ASSOCIATION. — W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, second Friday of January, February, 
March, April, May, October and November, 29 W. 
39th St., New York, N. Y. 

LocoMoTivE MAINTENANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.- 
C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker St., North Little 
Rock, Ark. 

\MIAINTENANCE OF Way Civup oF Cuicaco.—E. C. 
Patterson, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Resular meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
October through April, inclusive, except December. 
which is third Monday, at EFitel’s Restaurant, Field 
Bldg. 

\iasteR Borer Makers’ Association. -—— A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 8, N. Y¥; 

METROPOLITAN MAINTENANCE OF Way Civus.—John 
S. Vreeland, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp.. 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Meets in Feb- 
ruary, April, October and December. Next meeting. 
October 30, 1952, Hotel Shelburne, New York. 

Mirrrary Ratwway Service VETERANS. — Carl N. 
Rydin, 605 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Tl. 

NationaL AssoctATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILITIES 
Commnisstoners—Austin L. Roberts, Jr.. 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. Annual 
meeting November 10-13, 1952, Hetel Marion, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIPPERS” 
Boarpvs—C. L. Denk, Jr.. Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Milis, 170 Boulevard Elsas, S.E.. Atlanta 3. Ga. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION. 
Miss Lois E. Casavant, 930 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Amnual meeting, October 27-29. 
1952. Hotel Statler, New York. 

Nationa InpustriaAL Trarric Leacue. —- Edward 

Lacey, 909 Kass Bldg... Washington 5. D. C. 

Annual meeting November 20-21, 1952, Hotel Stat- 

ler. New York. 


NATIONAL RatLway Appiiances Assocration._—J. B. 
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Templeton, Templeton, Kenly & Co., 1020 S. 
Central Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. Lewis Thomas, Asst. 
Secy., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, II. 

NationaL SaFety Councit, RatLroap SEcTION. 
R. S. James, Denver & Rio Grande Western, Rio 
Grande Building, Denver 1, Colo. Annual meeting, 
October 21-23, 1952, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

New Enctanp Rattroap Crius.—William M. Mce- 
Combs, 35 Lewis Wharf, Boston 10, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, except 
May, June, July, August and September, Hotel 
Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

New York Ratrroap Cirus.—C. T. Stansfield, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
third Thursday of each month, except June, July, 
August, September and December, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Nortuwest CarmMen’s Association.—G. H. Wells. 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. Regu- 
lar meetings, first Monday of each month, except 
June, July and August, Midway Club, 1931 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

NorTHWEst Locomotive Association. -—- R. M. 
Wigfield, Northern Pacific Ry., Room 1134, G. O 
Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. Regular meetings. third 
Monday of each month, except June, July and 
August, Midway Club, 1931 University Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Paciric Ramway Crus. — S. E. Byler, 121 E. 
Sixth St.. Los Angeles 14, Cal. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each alternate month at Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., and Elks’ 
Temple, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rattroap Pustic Retations AssoctaTion.—J. Don 
Parel, Association of American Railroads Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Rattway Business Association.—-P. H. Middleton. 
38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Hl. Annual meet- 
ing November 21, 1952, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

Rattway Crus or PirrsspurcH.—G. E. Morrison, 
act. sec’y., 2710 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Regular meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June. July, August, September and Decem- 
ber, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ratwway Execrric SuppLy MANuracturers’ Asso- 
craTion.—J. MeC. Price, Allen-Bradley Company, 
445-447 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, Ill 

Ratroap Fuet AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION.—L. H. Peters, New York Central, Room 1213, 
139 W. Van Buren St.. Chicago 5, II. 

Rattway SysTeEMS AND PROCEDURES ASSOCIATION. 
J. W. Milliken. Railway Age, 30 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Next meeting, December 11-12, 


1952, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

RatLway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, — 
A. W. Brown, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Exhibit in conjunction with meetings of the Me- 
chanical Division and Purchases & Stores Division, 
A.A.R., June 22-27, 1952, Convention Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
ASSOCIATION. G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Battery 
Company, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Meets with Communications Section of A.A.R. 

Rattway Tite Association. — Roy M. Edmonds, 
1221 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual meeting, 
October 22-24, 1952, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

ROADMASTERS AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Assocta- 
TIon.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

St. Lours Ratroap Dieset Crus.—F. C. Whit- 
lock, Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 
376 Union Station, St. Louis 3, Mo. Regular meet- 
ings, second Tuesday of each month, Hotel York. 
Dinner, 6:45 P.M., meeting 8 P.M. 

Sicnat AppLiANce Association. — G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Meets with A.A.R. Signal Section. 

SouTHEASTERN Rattway Dieser Crus. — H. W. 
Brewer, Seaboard Air Line, Jacksonville, Fla. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Tuesday in February. April, 
June, August, October and December, 9.30 a.m., 
Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway Cius. — 
4. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings, third Thursday in January, March, 
Mav, July. September and November, Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS.— 
F. I. Umhau, Southern Ry., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Toronto Rattway Crius.—J. A. North, P.O. Box 8, 
Terminal ‘‘A,’’ Toronto 2, Ont. Regular meetings, 
fourth Monday of each month, except June, July, 
and August, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty AssociaTiIon.—Lewis Thomas, Q and 
C Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Western Rartway Crus.—E. E. ‘Thulin, Suite 339, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 1, Ill. Meetings scheduled 
for October 27, November 24, December 20, 1952, 
February 16, March 23, April 20, May 18, 1953, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, TIIl. 

WestERN AssociATION OF RatLwAy TAx CommMiIs- 
sioners.—M. L. Boydston, 516 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Il]. Regular meetings, 12:15, first Wed- 
nesday of each month, except July and August, 
Traffic Club, Palmer House, Chicago. III. 





The Rock Island Railroad has traveled far during the 


past 100 years . . . in sound, progressive growth and out- 
standing service to the people and industries of America. 
The Mall Tool Company is proud to salute this great 
railroad on the occasion of its Centennial Celebration .. . 
for a difficult job well done and a future bright with 
promise. Mall extends sincere good wishes for 

another century of “Good Traveling”. 

It is a real privilege to have had some small share in the 
development and service of the Rock Island System 


by supplying essential Portable Power Tools for the most 
efficient maintenance of equipment and right-of-way. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7757 South Chicago Avenue 


Chicago 19, Illinois 
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Better internal packaging would have prevented this 
ro folaslolol MMMM -Meeolife-f-[-e-14-1-)-1-Telale} crew had to hold 
up delivery to do what should have been done 


before—with Signode steel strapping. 


Some shippers astonish even container manufac- 


turers with the faith they put in their products. 
For example, the containers shown here were sent 


to market strapless. Results... embarrassing de- 
lays, a trip to the recoopering shop, and expensive 


freight damage claims. 
In the railroad recoopering shop where these 
photos were taken, strapping methods are popular. 


There is a good reason. They are based on informa- 
tion about new and better tested and approved 


ways to protect shipments in transit passed on by 
Signode fieldmen. 

Maybe your men missed the Signode fieldman the 
last time he was around. He'll be glad to call again. 
Just write to 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
2637 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


Offices Coast to Coast 


In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd. 

















Rock 
Island 


ON YOUR 
100TH 
BIRTHDAY 


We are indeed proud that 

for the past quarter century 
you have relied on 
communication papers carrying 


this famous diamond trade mark 





for your communications work 


| 


The World's Leading Brand 
of Communication Papers 


1S YOUR PROTECTION 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO. 
Main office: PHILADELPHIA 15, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Branches: Atlanta © Chicago © New York ¢ Cleveland © Los Angeles 
Pacific Coast Warehouses: Los Angeles @ San Francisco 
Plants: Philadelphia, Pa. © Indianapolis, Ind. 
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